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JUST PUBLISHED 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School . . $ 25 


No more attractive primer than this has ever been published. 
Provides lessons in conversation, reading, and writing. Designed 
for the child’s use from the very beginning of school work. 


Powell and Connolly’s Rational Grammar of 
the English Language ....... $ .60 


Presents the study of the English language as it exists, and shows 
the relation element that characterizes it. The practical side of the 
study — the correct forming of the speech of the pupil — has been 
especially emphasized. 


Mathews’s Songs of All Lands ..... . . $ .50 


The most extensive compilation yet made of the national airs and 
typical folk songs of all the leading countries. 


McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns. . $ .80 


Contains 450 of the world’s best songs and hymns, together with 
reponsive Scripture readings, elements of music, etc. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader: South America $ .60 
A personally conducted tour through the most characteristic parts 
of the Continent. Children visit the different countries and observe 
the people in their homes and at their work. 


Copies of these books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Books for Secondary Schools. 


amas SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By Davin Saumoy. 12mo. 272 pp. 
0.75, 

This Grammar is intended to follow the more elementary instruction in language and com- 
position, and furnishes a thorough preparation for the grammatical study of the modern lan- 
guages andthe classics. It is suitable also for the first year in the High School where advanced 
work is required, It abounds in examples for practice, the number and aptness of which 
constitute one of the leading features of the book. 

Samuel Thurber, Boston Girls’ High School: ‘ It is simply a perfect Grammar.” 


Mary C. Moore, State Normal School, Framingham, Mass.: ** As complete as any one book can be for 
the Normal school student.”’ 


Wm. C. Collar, Roxbury Latin Schoo}; ‘“ The most practical, the most original, and interesting 
grammar | have ever seen. I shall use it hereafter in Roxbury Latin school,” 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G.8. Newrn, F.1.C., F.0.8. 
With 108 illustrations and 254 experiments. Crown 8vo, 302 pp. $0.90. 


This is a manual for Beginners written to meet the modern and practical methods of 
science-teaching now being universally recognized. The author has sought to make the stu- 
dents, from the beginning, tmvestigators ; the teacher is given the opportunity of making a 
judicious selection of the facts he will teach them and expect them to commit to memory, and 
those he will endeavor to let them find out for themselves. 


Lyman C. Newell, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. (Pres. N. E. Assoc. of Chemistry Teachers) : 
**T believe the book is the best of its kind on the market.”’ 


Geo. W. Earle, Salem (Mass.) High School: ‘I have examined during the last three years about all 
the High School Chemistries cn the market; after giving Newth’s ideas of presenting the subject 
a trial for the last year, 1 am convinced that his Elementary Chemistry is the best,” 


CAESAR FOR BEGINNERS — A First Latin Book. By Wm, T. Sr. Cuarr. 
12mo. 365 pp. $1.20. 

Designed to enable the beginner to take up Caesar’s Gallic War as his first Latin. Con- 
sists of 95 lessons of uniform length throughout, adapted to the average ability of pupils; the 
first fourteen chapters of Caesar, Book II., simplified and adapted; a working vocabulary of 
five hundred words, Latin-English and English-Latin; the second book of Caesar complete, 
with notes. : 


Isaac Thomas, Burlington (Vt.) High School: ‘I may ve considered one who will recommend the 
book at every good opportunity, and who will in all probability use it next year. I cannot see how 
it could be made better on this plan of preparation.’ 
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TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS THE PURCHASE UF 


Young People’s History of Our Country 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
Recently published by Messrs. Lee & SHEPARD. 


We believe that in acquiring this book we have materially strengthened our list, it 
being wuguestionably one of the best school histories now published. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and introductory rates furnished upon application. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. *. CHICAGO. 


FRENCH w=» WITHOUT A MASTER 


The exact pronunciation in English sounds under every 
word. French Verbs Conquered. A practical method for 
learning to speak, read, and write French correctly. In 3 
Parts, with a Chart of Verbs. Price, complete, $3.50, 
postpaid. For sale by all booksellers, or the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851--53 Sixth Avenue, New ‘York. 


Complete catalogue of all publications in French and other 
foreign languages sent to any address when requested. 


A satisfactory experience with writers follows using 
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VERTIOAL WRITER 


Steel Pens 


on account of their perfect qualities, ease in writing, uniform temper, and durability. 


Made in all styles. All stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Works! Gsinten, 


| Pencil. 
college. 


i INEST SUA GRATIA PARVIS. 


‘‘ Even little things have their peculiar grace.” 


AKE, for instance, such a common article as a lead pencil: if the shape is artistic, if the cedar 
is straight-grained and sweet-smelling,— if the leads are correctly graded, and the lettering clear 
and distinct and stamped in pure gold, then you may be sure you are using an American Graphite 
They are made to suit all requirements of educational work, from the kindergarten to the 


On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, samples will be sent to 
any one interested in these little things. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jersey City, N. J. 
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FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH 


VERT! H PEN 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT @ SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


SHE WAS TOO FAT. 


Ada St. Clair, the actress, played lead- 
ing lady parts from 1890 to 1896, when she 
became so stout that she had to leave the stage. 

She tried many medical remedies and 
nostrums without avail. The more anti- 
fat remedies she swallowed, the fatter she 
became, and in July, 1896, she weighed 


205 pounds. 
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One day she found a perfect cure, and in 
two months thereafter she appeared in a 
high-class young girl part, weighing just 
128 pounds, and the reduction in flesh was 
without the least injury to her health or purse. 

What she did, how she did it, and what 
she used, and how the same treatment 
has cured many men and women since, 
Mrs. Lafarge will tell you, confidentially, 
in a letter, for the small fee of $1. There 
is no other charge hereafter. You can 
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aris Exposition. 
H. GAZE & SON'S 56th YEAR. 


Programmes now ready fora series of attract- 
ive and comprehensive tours under personal escort 
and including all expenses, ranging in price from 
5 to $800, according to length of tour. Also su- 
or arrangements for independent travel. 
8S, New Agen 
201 Washington St., 


Sleeping Cars daily. 


Address for information, 


t 
Boston. Tel. 3956. 


No. 349 Broadway, 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
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Boston, Mass. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


General Buller’s third attempt to relieve Ladysmith 
seems to have been as complete a failure as the first two. 
It was made to the eastward of his former line of ad- 
vance, which ended so disastrously at Spion Kop, and on 
the most direct road to the beleaguered town. He had 
in his command an effective force of probably more than 
30,000 men, while the Boers are supposed to have less 
than 20,000 with which to maintain the investment of 
Ladysmith, and to beat back any relieving column. But 
the Boers are so mobile, and are handled with such con- 
sump-ate skill, that they oppose a new front to any line 
of attack. General Buller crossed the Tugela February 
5, engaged the Boers that day and the next, occupied u 
high hill called Krantz Kloof, and was forced to abandon 
it on the eighth because of a heavy enfilading fire from 
the Boer guns at Spion Kop and Doorm Kloof, which 
made it untenable. It seems the story of Spion Kop over 
again. 

Meanwhile there is increasing activity in Cape Colony, 
pointing to an invasion of the Free State, but whether by 
the direct route across the Orange river or along the 
Kimberley line and then eastward is not clear. Generals 
Roberts and Kitchener are announced to have gone to 
the front, but the phrase is indefinite. General Roberts 
is believed to have a fresh force of at least 30,000 men to 
constitute his army of invasion. General Gatacre was 
‘expected to join General French and General Kelly- 
Kenny in this advance; but the Boers in his neighbor- 
hood still keep him busy, and attacked him from two 
different quarters on the seventh. ~General MacDonald 

‘ made an extensive detour westward, with the apparent 
purpose of flanking the Boer positions in front of Gen- 
eral Methuen, but he has been forced to retire to the Mod- 
der river, with considerable loss. 

* * * 

The political crisis in Kentucky is unsettled at the 
moment of writing, but appears to be approaching a 
peaceful solution. The death of Senator Goebel made his 
associate on the ticket, Mr. Beckham, the Democratic 
contestant for the governorship. But the hot-heads on 
either side, who would have plunged the state into Civil 
War if they had had their way, have been restrained; 
and certain of the Republican and Democratic leaders 
have been in conference, trying to arrange a plan of ad- 
justment. Under the agreement which they outlined, Gov- 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted, ciation: Suite Anatto- 
rium Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 


E. E. Currier, N.E.A., 
4,000 positions filled. 


ernor Taylor and Lieutenant-Governor Marshall would 
be bound to make no objection, if the legislature should 
ratify the action previously taken in declaring Mr. Goebel 
governor and Mr. Beckham lieutenant-governor, and the 
Democrats would be bound to repeal or modify the Goebel 
election law in such a way as to secure non-partisan elec- 
tion boards and fair elections in the future. Governor 
Taylor hesitates about signing the agreement, lest the 
part of it which relates to the election law may prove 
not to be binding. 


* ok 

The British ministry has received, as was expected, 
what practically is a vote of confidence from the house 
of commons by the rejection of the Fitzmaurice amend- 
ment to the address in reply to the speech from the 
throne, which conveyed a mild criticism of the conduct of 
the government in South African affairs. In fact, the 
criticism was so mild that it failed to engage the support 
of the Irish members, who arose in a body and left the 
house before the vote was taken. This accounts in part 
for the size of the government majority, the vote being 
252 to 139. The division represents only partially the 
views either of parliament or of the people, for the debate 
showed that not a few who blame the government for get- 
ting into the war are reluctant to weaken it now by an 


adverse vote. 
* A 


England has given fresh evidence of her desire to 
maintain friendly relations with the United States by 
agreeing to abrogate the so-called Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
This instrument, negotiated at Washington fifty years 
ago between Mr. Clayton, seeretary of state, and Sir H. 
W. Bulwer, the British minister, constituted a formidable 
obstacle to the construction of a canal across Nicaragua 
by the United States government; for it contained a 
section in which England and the United States each 
pledged themselves not to secure exclusive control over 
such a canal, not to fortify it, and not to colonize or ex- 
ercise dominion over any part uf Central America. If 
this treaty continued in force, it would prevent the con- 
struction of the canal by the United States. Our govern- 
ment has contended that England herself had made the 
treaty void by exercising sovereignty over British Hon- 
duras; but this was a disputed point, and any possible 
controversy is now removed by the abrogation of the 
treaty. 

This question of the treaty would probably have been 

settled two years ago, had it not been “hung up,” to- 
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buy what she prescribes from your own 
druggist. The cure depends more on 
what you do and how you doit. No 
violent exercise, no starvation diet, or 
anything of that sort. You can follow 
‘| instructions unknown to your friends, and 
during a month you will get rid of from 
one to two pounds of useless fat every 
day. If you think such a result worth 
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a $1 bill or stamps). 
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Duffy building, New York. If you find 
this treatment not based on common 
sense, and find it doesn’t work, she will 
send you your $1 back. If you question 
the value of this treatment, ask any pro- 
prietor of a first-class newspaper. They 
all know Mrs. Lafarge, and what she has done. 
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geiher with all other questions at issue between the two 
governments, to meet the contention of Canada, that 
everything else should wait a satisfactory settlement of 
the Alaskan boundary. But the British government 
seems to have been tardily convinced of the folly of per- 
mitting the strenuousness of the Canadian contention to 
block all other adjustments indefinitely. As regards the 
canal, congress was manifesting a distinct purpose to go 
ahead with legislation, treating the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty as a dead letter. Had this been done, an awkward 
situation would have arisen, for England, even if she 
cared nothing about the treaty, would have resented this 
cavalier treatment of it. Now she does gracefully and 
veluntarily what, sooner or later, she would have had 
to do. 
* 

The decision which the house committee on ways and 
means has reached to provide for Puerto Rico a speciai 
tariff, with rates equal to twenty-five per cent. of those 
on products from other countries, carries with it a deci- 
sion on an important constitutional point. This is the 
question referred to in this column recently whether the 
new insular possessions are a part of the United States 
in the sense in which the term is used in the constitution. 
If so, there could be no special tariff for Puerto Rico, 
since the constitution declares that all duties, excises, and 
imposts shall be uniform throughout the United States. 
But the committee decided that the islands are a posses-. 
sion, but not a part, of the United States, and therefore 
that the constitutional limitations do not apply. The de- 
cision was reached by a strict party vote. 

* 

The first part of the report of the Philippine commis- 
sion, which was transmitted to congress a few days ago, 
is devoted chiefly to the question of the government of the 
islands. The commission concludes that any kind of a 
protectorate is impracticable, and that colonial admin- 
istration after any of the recognized British models is 
scarcely less so. The commission recommends a terri- 
torial form of administration, closely modeled upon that 
which Thomas Jefferson devised for the government of 
Louisiana, but more liberal in the measure of home rule 
for which it provides. Under this scheme, if adopted, 
the governor and certain other officials would be ap- 
pointed by the president, but at least one branch of the 
legislature would be chosen by the natives, who would 
also have quite a free hand in town and county govern- 
ment, 
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BY NIGHT. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


The lights of the city are gleaming, 
I eount them one by one, 
* For now is the hour of dreaming, 
The work of the day is done. 


I sit in my study thinking, 
And gaze on the silent scene; 

At the stars in the heavens blinking, 
And wonder what they mean. 


Can they our fate unravel, 
As sages once foretold? 

What spaces do they travel, 
What solemn secrets hold? 


What links in a mighty story, 
Could we but read it right, 

Do they reveal in glory, 
These myriad spheres of night? 


Oh, if one star should vanish, 
What hap would then befall? 

The thought I cannot banish— 
‘Tis cloud and mystery—all! 


SNOWFLAKES. 

Out of a snow-cloud cold and gray 

Something dropped on St. Valentine’s day, 
Whirling and twirling, and soft and light, 

Like little wee letters, all dainty and white; 

And I guess the sky children were sending down 
Their valentines straight to the children in town. 

—Youth’s Companion. 


A WINTER WALK. 


BY MARY ROGERS MILLER, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Winter is not the time of year in which most 
people would begin nature study. But it seems to 
me that it is never too late to begin—neither is it 
ever too early. What is there to study in winter? 
One can study snowflakes and ice and sundogs, but 
if such things do not happen to appeal to one, must 
he wait for Mareh or April? 

I took several walks in January this year, and 
nature answered some of these questions for me. 

The first thing that attracted my notice was a 
brown and black “woolly bear,” which slowly crawled 
along the edge of the sidewalk. I was surprised and 
concerned. What business had he to be going about 
in that fashion? Did not all the traditions of his 
family demand that he spin a cocoon as soon as cold 
weather comes on and retire from active life? Here 
he was, and no book, however well written it may be, 
can ever make me believe that “caterpillars” sleep 
all winter. This one was awake, though he curled 
himself up in my hand and “played possum.” Just 
what this one will do I have plans for finding out. 
| shall keep him in a cool, dark place, in a box of 
earth and dead leaves until he does something. 

Then I saw an oriole’s nest flapping loosely 
igainst a limb in a high tree-top, and I fell a-think- 
ing of the summer, and forgot it was January until 
‘ome noisy snowbirds playing “Here we go round 
the barberry bush” woke me up. I had passed that 


birch tree forty times last July and August and had 
seen the orioles whirling in and out, but their secret 
place was well hidden by kindly summer. There are 


three nests in that same tree. They could hardly 
serve as homes another year, even if anybody wanted 
them. The wind has switched them to shreds and 
tags. 

I have always had a failing for wet places. I was 
probably restrained in my youth from wading and 
paddling. If I can find a spring or a brook, a pond, 
or even a plain, homely mud puddle to poke about 
in, | am more than content. The life in the water 
is the life I turn to for my solid satisfaction. I 
must confess that I had no idea of finding anything 
alive along the soft edge of Fall creek, at a place 
where the stream widens into a pond, and receives 
the surplus water from a cold spring and a tributary 
brook. But what do those round holes in the snow 
mean? Surely “skunk cabbage” is not having a 
“spring opening” in January? But so it is. There 
are the strong, brownish-purple hoods just lifting 
their peaks above the water. Up further on the 
hank the snow was iielted in little cup-shaped hol- 
lows around each blossom. Did you ever experience 
the odor of this vegetable? You can’t remember? 
Oh, yes, you could if you had ever smelled it. Per- 
haps you can resist the temptation to put your hand 
down and rub the smooth sides of that plant. 
Probably you cannot. You will certainly want to 
smell it again, just to see if it smells as bad as it 
did last year. Yes, it is the same old smell, perhaps 
a little worse than ever before. In spite of its un- 
savory name and reputation, the plant delights me. 
Its bravery cheers me, and its vigor quickens my 
pulse. I can forget the rest. 

As I strayed further down the bank of the stream, 
I came upon some wild cherry trees, standing bare 
and dark agamst a background of dry weed stalks. 
Why did most of the leaves fall and only a few curl 
up and stay on the tree? I reached up to pull off 
the only one I could reach, but it would not come. 
The branch sprung mockingly upwards when I let 
go. After another effort I sueceeded in getting a 
hranch on which there were three leaves. They 
were, indeed, put on to stay, but not by the tree. 
They seemed to be sewed on or fastened on by means 
of fine threads woven tightly together. Inside of 
each leaf was what I could not help recognizing as 
a cocoon of some insect. “What will come out of 
those cocoons. When they come out I will tell, not 
before. Thev have gone to hear the furry caterpillar 
company till such a time as suits them for further 
developments. 

On the same tree were masses of tent-caterpillar 
eggs. well protected from cold and rain by their coat 
of varnish. How easy it is to see them after one 
has seen them once! They seem to stand out 
clearly, and we wonder that they ever escaped our 
attention. I shall leave them on the tree and 
visit them again during the first warm spell of April. 
I found these same things on our apple tree in the 
door-vard, and made bold to remove them bodily 
from their chosen place. Their tents are not hand- 
some ornaments for the lawn, and the neighborly 
way they linger about the doorstep in early summer 
is not to my taste. . 

In making up my account with nature for that 
day L have:— 

Dr. Cr. 


One and one-half hours One “woolly bear.” 
time. One oriole’s nest (out of 
Energy for a mile walk. reach. 
Muddy shoes to be cleaned. = bush and red ber- 
ries. 
Flock chickadees. 
Skunk cabbage (touch and 
smell). 
Three cocoons to watch. 
Tent of caterpillars’ eggs 
(not in my own trees). 


All these things were extras, for the air and the 
blue sky, that peculiar blue which we have after a 
snowstorm sometimes, and the exercise, the clearing 
out of cobwebs from my brain, and the routing of 
goblins, which love to lurk in cobwebby places, were 
the real object of this winter’s walk, 


SIGHT AND HEARING OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN.—(L.) 


BY DAVID W. WELLS, M.D., BOSTON. 


The success which has been achieved in recent 
years in the breeding of horses, cattle, and dogs is 
frequently alluded to with pride, and the fact has 
been frequently deplored that the young of man 
should be the offspring of such missmated and un- 
healthy parents. Unfortunately, a remedy for this 
evil, which seems adapted to the present social con- 
ditions, has not been found. Leaving this problem 
to more astute sociologists, it behooves us to make 
the best of the stock we have. 

About ten years ago ‘Weismann startled the sci- 
entific world with the announcement of what 
appeared at first to be revolutionary ideas of hered- 
ity. 

Evolution had come to be very generally accepted, 
and one of its most important doctrines was the in- 
heritance by the offspring of traits acquired by the 
individual during his lifetime. 

For example, the blacksmith develops powerful 
biceps by the constant use of his arms in swinging 
the hammer, and when his children exhibited strong 
arms, it was naturally inferred that it was on ac- 
count of the training of the father. Thus it hap- 
pened that this principle of transmission came to be 
regarded as the sine qua non of organic evolution. 

Physical defects, like nearsightedness, were by 
common consent charged up to the account of 
heredity. 

This conception infused considerable pessimism 
into our attempts to improve the condition of those 
not “well born,” and a partial emancipation from 
this thraldom gives new hope to many sociological 
problems. 

Notwithstanding that 'Weismann’s claim that ac- 
quired characteristics are not hereditary has not 
been established in its entirety, yet his teaching has 
tended to lessen the importance of the generally ac- 
cepted opinion that the strong arm of the black- 
smith and the nearsighted eye of the student and 
the artisan are transmitted to their offspring. He 
has clearly shown the overwhelming importance of 
environment, and its far-reaching effect in counter- 
acting an hereditary taint. Formerly it was thought 
that tuberculosis was inherited from the parent, now 
we say that as the offspring tends to resemble the 
parent (in some particulars very minutely), he un- 
doubtedly inherits bronchial air cells which are in 
some morphological way, or by some lack of resist- 
ing power, particularly susceptible’ to infection of 
the tubercle bacilli. To avoid the assumption that 
this is'a distinction without a difference, it may be 
necessary to follow this idea a little further, for in 
it lies the hope of the physical salvation of the race. 

Notwithstanding our greatest precautions, we are 
all of us taking into our lungs many of these pois- 
_onous bacilli; but one who lives with consumptives, 
especially if promiscuous expectoration -be indulged 
in, is inhaling millions. Now if it be granted that 
a given lung tissue may be able to successfully com-' 
bat a certain number, and yet be overwhelmed by 
millions, it is simply necessary for this individual to 
live in an environment where the millions are not. 
Upon this depends the success of the hospital at 
Rutland. 

Likewise, it has been very generally believed that 
lefective vision, and especially nearsightedness, are 
hereditary. 

Cohn examined the parents of one thousand 
(1,000) German children who were nearsighted, 
finding that less than three per cent. were similarly 
affected. 

Risley’s investigations show that the parents are 
just as likely to be farsighted as nearsighted. 

It may be well to briefly review some of the facts of 
evolution bearing on the question. During the evo- 
lution of man from his simian ancestors, and until 


lAugust Weismann; ‘ Essays upon Heredity,” Freiburg, 1898, 
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the artificial mode of living, which we call civiliza- 
tion, came into vogue, natural selection held nearly 
‘complete sway. 

The “survival of the fittest” weeded out those 
whose sight was less useful in the struggle for exis- 
tence. Lessened ability in seeing foods or noting 
the approach of enemies decided the fate of the un- 
fortunate. The result of this is that the eye of the 
savage is well adapted to his needs; that is, he is far- 
sighted, his distant vision surpassing that of civilized 
man. 

Compared to the time which has elapsed since 
prehistoric man appeared, civilization must be con- 
sidered as an innovation for which the race is as yet 
pliysically ill adapted. Much time is required to 
bring about evolutionary changes, and it behooves 
us to be careful in assuming that the normal eye of 
to-day is the ideal type for student, clerk, or artisan. 
In fact, some observers have had the temerity to 
claim that the development of nearsightedness is an 
adaptation to the needs of the near worker—a phase 

of evolution. 


far Sighted Lye 6 
Normal Lye 

\ 
Near Sighted Lye 


The fact that young, healthy eyes are almost uni- 
versally farsighted is in striking analogy with the 
condition of the savage, and the normal decrease of 
this farsightedness and the final development of 
near sight makes plausible the opmion that the 
process is a normal evolution. In 85, *Randall, 
of Philadelphia, collected and tabulated the records 
of the examination of fifty-five thousand school chil- 
dren, both in this country and in Europe, from which 
he deduces the following conclusions: “Near sight is 
almost unknown in infancy, and very infrequent be- 
fore the beginning of school life, about seven per 
cent. Far sight is the enormously preponderating 
condition in early childhood, and the first years of 
school life witness little reduction in its proportion.” 

Up to the present time more than two hundred 
thousand schoo! children have been examined, and 
while many of these tests have not been made with 
sufficient accuracy to meet the demands of science, 
yet it has been unauestionably established that near 
sight increases with the school years, while, on the 
other hand, far sight decreases, but in a lesser ratio. 
Although the percentages found by different ob- 
servers vary somewhat, on account of different stand- 
ards adopted, there is absolute agreement as to the 
general truth. Risley has given his figures by di- 
viding scholars examined into four groups, com- 
bining two or more grades in each group. 

Gp Av'ge age, 8.5, Nor. 7%, Near s’gt 4%, Far 


* 116, * 12%, 8%, ‘ l 
“ 8, se 14.5, 11%, “ 14%, 75% 
as 4, 17.5, “ 12%, “ 19%, 66%, 


3QRandall believes that this lessening of farsighted- 
ness is physiological only when not too pronounced. 
When this change amounts to more'than 1.50 D. he 
considers it evidence of a stretching and thinning of 
the posterior coats, due to a continued congestion, 
by a process which is similar to that which causes 
the increase of near sight—in fact, a result of “eye- 
strain.” 

The idea that this lengthening of the eyeball, 
which is subject to near use, is a physiological 
process was championed by no less a man than Lan- 
dolt; but *Risley, in a series of experiments in the 
schools of Philadelphia, extending over a period of 
a number of years, thinks he has proved the opposite 
to be true. This work, in which he was assisted by 
a corps of efficient and conscientious oculists, is per- 
hap: the most thorough ever done on so large a scale, 
and a careful study of his data compels one’s ac- 
ceptance of his conclusions:— 


2 Am. Jour. Med. Sciences, July,*’£5. 
8 Proceedings Am, Ophthalmological Soo. , 1890, 
$Uliver and Norris System Eye Diseases, 1407, 


“Painful sight; present in twenty per cent. of the 
eyes showing no refractive error, rises to thirty-five 
per cent. in farsightedness; forty-five per cent. in 
farsighted astigmatism; sixty per cent. in near- 
sightedness; seventy per cent. in nearsighted astig- 
matism, and seventy-five per cent. in mixed astigma- 
tism.” 

This sufficiently demonstrates that near sight is 
not conducive to comfort. In fact, in a number of 
cases the pathological changes in the retina have 
been watched and studied through a series of years, 
as the near sight increased, and, in fact, the same 
conditions exist in a farsighted eye which is under- 
going the lengthening process. 

These changes are similar to those universally 
seen in the malignant forms of nearsightedness, 
where the stretching increases till the sight is very 
seriously impaired or even lost; although, as shown 
by 5Sehnabel, “school nearsightedness” never pro- 
gresses to this extreme, this condition being always 
due to a malformation, or a diseased condition pres- 
ent at birth. 

Hence it follows that there are two classes of near- 
sightedness; viz., the congenital and the acquired. 
It must not be inferred that aequired near sight is 
confined to the schools... Any 6ecupation which re- 
quires long-continued and exacting near use of the 


eyes is sufficient for its production, especially if as-, 


tigmatism be present. This defect seems to be fre- 
quently hereditary, 

Unhygienic surroundings, poor illumination, 
faulty desks leading to stooping, the almost uni- 
versal habit in children of bringing their reading 
too close to the eyes, are doubtless all factors in its 
production; but the one cause, which, above all 
others, Risley believes to be proved by his statistics, 
is astigmatism, the condition which is present in sev- 
enty-five per cent. of those suffering from painful 
sight. This irregularity is the most common cause 
of eye-strain. 

In the words of ®Risley, “Congenital anomalies 
of refraction, particularly astigmatism, are respon- 
sible for the myopic eye. If at the beginning of 
school life these congenital anomalies of refraction 
could be carefully corrected by suitable glasses, we 
should hear much less complaint of the harmfu) iu- 
fluence of schools upon the eyesight of our chil- 
dren.” 

It is in the line of prevention that medicine has 
made the greatest progress, and is most scientific. 
To consign the children of consumptives to a like 
fate, by feeding them on milk and meat from tuber- 
culous cattle, by allowing them to breathe air laden 
with poisonous bacilli, is coming to be regarded as 
criminal negligence. ; 

The baneful effects of hereditary taint are to 
every physician frightfully apparent, but it is also 
true that they may often be counteracted by a change 
of environment—using the term in its largest sense, 
including everything by which the organism is sur- 
rounded—walled off, as it were, from the rest of the 
universe. 

The influence of environment is most marked when 
it has especially to do with the function of an organ, 
and as the function of an eye is sight, the introduc- 
tion of a correcting glass between the eye and the 
object seen is a most perfect example of changed en- 
vironment. 

The prejudice against the wearing of glasses by 
children must be outgrown, and a public sentiment 
fostered, which shall refrain from words of condo- 
lence when glasses are ordered for painful sight or 
reflex disturbances. The painful sight is deplor- 
able, but the discovery and correction of an optical 
defect should he hailed with joy, like any other 
cure. An attempt has been made to obtain from 
those in authority some idea of the present status of 
the matter of school examinations in Massachusetts. 
The writer has interviewed Secretary Hill, of the 
state board of education, Agents John T. Prince and 
George A. Walton, Supervisor George H. Martin, 
and a number of superintendents. 

Mr. Martin’s statement: “Almost nothing is being 
done. It is one of our neglected duties,” expresses 
the opinion of all. Superintendent Parlin, of Na- 
tick, says: “Not only the eyes, but the whole body, 


6 Lee, Cit., pp, 368-878, 


should be examined. A complete physical exam- 
ination is very much more important than any ex- 
amination in scholarship now given.” 

Superintendent’ Whitcomb, of Lowell, is an enthu- 
siastic advocate of eye, ear, and throat.examinations, 
and reports some good work. Two physicians, Dr. 
Stephenson’ and Dr. Bell, and one non-professional 
have tested the vision of some three thousand school 
children, but the writer ihfers that a systematic ex- 
amination of all is not insisted upon. 

In 779, Dr. Dennett examined eleven hundred and 
thirty-three Hyde Park pupils, adding to the usual 
refraction examination a test for color blindness, of 
which he found fifteen cases, all males. Dr, Derby 
has for a number of years made extensive examina- 
tions of students at Harvard and Amherst. 

Dr. Gardener, of Springfield, in ’84 examined over 
one thousand school children, the especial object be- 
ing to determine the percentage of nearsightedness 
and color blindness. 

In Boston practically nothing is being done. 
Some years ago Dr. Jeffries made quite extensive 
tests to get statistics on color blindness. 

There are forty-three regular medical inspectors 
who visit the schools daily to send home amy cases of 
contagious disease, and to give general medical ad- 
vice. Dr. Temple, one of the inspectors, asked the 
other forty-two to state what physical defect was 
niost frequently noted. Out of twenty-five replies, 
seventeen named visual error, and yet there is no 
systematic test of vision. 

So far as heard from, Brookline is the only town 
where real systematic work is being done. Superin- 
tendent Dutton is the chairman of the committee of 
educational progress, and the method he pursued, 
by the authority of the school committee, of which 
Dr. F. B. Perey was a member, was to invite an 
oculist, Dr. Whittier, to meet the teachers and in- 
struct them in the proper methods of testing vision, 
both for distance and near. Suitable blanks for 
recording are provided, and the parents of children 
whose sight is below the normal are notified and re- 
quested to consult an oculist, a blank for the oculist 
to fill out and sign being enclosed. On this blank 
is 1o be reeorded the vision obtained with and with- 
out glasses, and the statement that the child is able 
to perform the ordinary school work. By this 
method all cases of nearsightedness are culled out, 
and a greater part of the astigmatics, probably three- 
quarters of those needing treatment. 

It involves but a trifling expense, requires no es- 
pecial training nor experience, and its systematic 
employment should be made compulsory. 

Last September, Superintendent Perrin, of Welles- 
ley, arranged with the writer to undertake a thorough 
examination of the school children of that town, 
numbering some seven hundred. A clerk was fur- 
nished, and sinee October the writer has devoted to 
the work about eight hours per week, the assistant 
working all the time the schools are in session. 
Thus three and one-half months have been required 
for the completion of the task. The method is as 
follows: The assistant tests the vision, both distant 
and near, as is done in Brookline, and also the color 
sense, by Dr. Thompson’s worsteds, a system used on 
the Pennsylvania railroad, and one which no color 
blind person can pass. Probable astigmatism is 
noted if any difference can be seen in the distinct- . 
ness of radiating lines. 


ART STCDIES FOR SCHOOLS* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A.M. 


SECOND SERIES.—VI. 


(The cnts in this article are used through courtesy of Perry Pic- 
tures Company, Boston.] 


It is not always the famous pictures of the world 
that appeal most strongly to the observer, or to the. 
greatest number of persons. Whether the artist be 
world-famed or not, it is the portrayal of genuine 
human feeling that stirs the heart when his works 
are hrought to view. 

We have dwelt at some length on the constant use 
of the Madonna subject, because of the sentiment of 
mother-love depicted there, a sentiment appealing 
to all mankind. 
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The love of animals is a sentiment that is univer- 
sal, too, and the cases of cruelty to animals are the 
exceptions, I am sure, and it does us good to believe 
so. Cruelty to animals springs from many bad 
qualities, and I should be’much grieved to know that 
any of the boys and girls who study these pictures 


animal nature; we had his Alexander and Diogenes 
in the May (1898) number. 

Number 1, to-day, is a charming bit of primitive 
nature, where the kinship between all forms of ani- 
mai life is the underlying thought. The dear little 
baby, whose human intellect has not reached the 


Fig. 1. CAN'T YOU TALK? 


Holmes. 


could be guilty of ill-treating any dumb creature that 
was dependent on him or her for kindness and care. 

You all own a dog or a cat, of course, and know 
how faithful a pet is, giving affection even in return 
for punishment, oftentimes. Your dog and pussy 
do not fly at you and tear your hands and clothing 


Fig. 2, DIOGENES IN SEARCH OF AN HONEST MAN. 


or revenge themselves, as they could easily do, when 
you, perhaps, torment and tease them, because of the 
affection and faithfulness of their natures. 

Domestic animals have, as a rule, a great deal of 
cheerfulness in their natures, and are ready to frolic 
at the least sign of encouragement; they are sym- 
pathetic, too, and try in their dumb way to comfort 
their master or mistress. You remember how well 
Sir Edwin Landseer brings out the jdea of humor in 


stage of development where it recognizes the supcri- 
ority of man over other forms of animal creation, 
feels only the bond of affection and sympathy be- 
tween himself and the dog sitting so wisely before 
him. We can almost feel sure doggy is thinking up 
an answer to baby’s question: “Can’t you talk?” Ile 
surely looks wise enough to at- 
tempt an explanation could the 
power of speech be granted him for 
the purpose. And another sym- 
pathetic listener is the pussy peer- 
ing around the corner from the 
next room. Altogether this is a 
very satisfactory picture, and is one 
which leaves a pleasant impression 
on the mind, besides stirring sweet 
feelings of the heart, and such an 
effect is one of the best a picture 
can produce. 

Number 2 is of quite a contrast- 
ing character. It called 
“Diogenes in Search of an Honest 
Man,” and was painted by one of 
the most famous artists of his time 
and country, Salvator Rosa, born 
near Naples (what country? and 
what beautiful body of water 
near?) in 1615 (what happened over 
here soon after?). His parents 
were poor, though educated per- 
sons, and wished to have their son 
prepared for the service of the 
church, but genius would make its 
own way, just as was the oase with 
Michael Angelo, whose father in- 
tended him for a woolen-weaver, 
and with Correggio, who was to be 
a wood-cutter, and Claude Lorraine 
a baker. 

Just as the great Murillo 
had to paint cheap things to 
sell in the market place to support himself 
as a boy, so Rosa did the same thing. One of his 
pictures attracted the attention of a patron of the 
arts, who found out who painted it and then placed 
Rosa under.a fine teacher. Merit of a high order is 
sure to find a high place, and finally Rosa was paint- 
ing at Florence for the Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
for the cardinals at Rome. He was fearless in his 
mode of speech, and besides being very witty and 


Salvator Rosa. 


famous as a conversationalist, he composed satirical 
and dramatic verses and had a great talent for acting 
his comedies. He also composed some beautiful 
songs, which are sung to-day in every country. 
What other artist does he remind you of, by being 
able to do so many things well? 

His best works were landscapes, though he did his- 
torical pictures, and wished to be known by the latter 
subjects. He was contemporary with two other cele- 
brated landscape painters, both Frenchmen, Claude 
Lorraine, who shows the sweetness of nature, and 
(iaspar Poussin, who paints the gorgeous in nature; 
while Rosa depicted the wild and terrible, such as 
shipwrecks, banditti on wild mountain sides, trees 
torn by fierce storms, ete. 

The subject to-day is one of his figure pieces. 
Diogenes was a cynic philosopher; that is, he despised 
the pleasures and even comforts of life, and espe- 
cially the pretensions of men to goodness, when their 
lives were so at variance with their professions. He 
preached practical goodness rather than theories, 
however sublime. In summer he rolled in hot sand, 
in winter would embrace an ice-covered post, slept on 
the bare ground, and his home was a tub. He was 
seized once by pirates and sold as a slave, but soon 
‘eeame tutor of his master’s children and practically 
master of the house. Once on a time he received a 
visit from Alexander the Great (who was he?), for 
his fame spread abroad, and when Alexander asked 
him: what business he was proficient in, he replied: 
“To command men.” ‘This was indeed true, for any 
person who can command himself, and the desires of 
the senses, can master the world. His famous reply 
to Alexander, when asked what he could do for him, 
was: “Stand out of my sunshine.” His self-posses- 
sion so impressed his hearer that he said: “Were I 
not Alexander, I would be Diogenes.” Diogenes was 
horn B. C. 412, and died when ninety years old, or 
in 323 B. C. This seems odd to you, I am sure, to 
subtract the number of years he lived from the date 
of his birth rather than to add it, as we do now, but 
it is because we are speaking of dates before Christ 
(or the Christian Era) when the longer a man lived 
the nearer it brought him to the birth of Christ, 
from which we reckon dates back into the past and 
forward into the future. 


NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Principal F. F. Murdock of the North Adams nor- 
mal school reported at the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club in Boston during January on 
the scope and functions of normal school libraries. 
He said in part:— 

The normal schools at Bridgewater, Westfield, 
Framingham, Salem, and Worcester are the older 
schools; those at Fitchburg, Hyannis, Lowell, and 
North Adams are of recent and contemporaneous 
establishment. With the exception of Worcester, 
each school is housed in a modern building. The 
principals at the Bridgewater and Worcester schools 
have been long in the service; all others are of very 
recent appointment. Each of these new principals 
was placed in a building so new and in a school so 
insufficiently extended and organized as to require 
the larger portion of his time for problems of con- 
struction, equipment, and organization. In three of 
the schools construction will require a large meas- 
ure of attention during 1900. 

The expenditures for construction and furnishings 
of the newer buildings have been disproportionate in 
a considerable degree to those for apparatus, library, 
and art. The purchases of apparatus, books, and 
art produets have been in value in the order named, 
this being the order of our educational development 
in normal schools. and as well the order of peda- 
gogical necessity. 

In earlier days Bridgewater and Westfield were 
leaders in the -establishment of objective teaching; 
Worcester was the pioneer and leader in establish- 
ing the more modern library idea, and in securing 
appropriations directly for books other than text- 
books. Even now the funds for library purposes 

are incommensurate with our needs. With the es- 
tablishment of the new normal schools came the 
acknowledgment of the value of the aesthetic in the 
normal school life, In the earlier days, the interiop 
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decoration of public buildings was seldom con- 
sidered, unless paint and whitewash. constituted 
-decoration, and whatever of art was found was the 
gift of undergraduaies or alumni. In proportion 
to the age of the school was the number of busts 
and pictures, and collections then made do not 
satisfy the present fundamentals of aesthetic taste. 
‘Phe recent and very wonderful growth of the 
aesthetic taste of the public gave a large measure of 
courage to our educational officials, and with the 
construction of four newer normal school buildings 
there came a distinct recognition of the appropriate- 
ness of interior aesthetic decoration. A few pic- 
tures, purchased with state funds, can now be found 
on our school walls, though by far the major portion 
of the decorations are gifts from contributions or 
proceeds of entertainments. 

Public sentiment in favor of any line of progress 
must precede the appropriation and expenditure by 
state officials of state funds to that end. Such is 
the characteristic of democratic institutions. We 
are devoutly thankful that the time has arrived in 
the life of normal schools when books and pictures 
and other art products are recognized and approved 
sources of inspiration and aspiration. 

All funds for library uses in the normal schools 
are provided by the state in appropriations for 
“hooks and supplies.” ‘The books are selected 
largely by department teachers, who hand in lists to 
be approved by the principal, with whom rests the 
expenditure of the funds. 

Excluding text-books and including reports and 
public documents, which are used chiefly in the de- 
partments of science and education, the Bridge- 
water normal library numbers something over 6,000 
volumes: Worcester about 5,000; Salem, Westfield, 
Framingham, and Lowell about 3,500; and the 
others, Fitchburg, North Adams, and Hyannis, 
3,009. Periodicals, to the average number of 
twenty-five, are taken regularly, and, according to 
permanence of value, they are bound, filled, or cut up 
and converted into pamphlets. Usually one news- 
paper is taken, and several where there are dormi- 
tories. 

Besides the general library there are department 
libraries in all the schools, and the larger the gen- 
eral library, the more complete is the department 
library. Science and literature have the fullest de- 
velopment, with history next in order; the books on 

‘music, art, and ethics are hardly worthy of mention. 
The use, the selection, and the fullness of these li- 
braries depend more on the instructor than upon 
the subject. Department libraries contain several 
—sometimes a dozen—copies of a book, to use which 
as a text-book would require fifty to a hundred 
copies. 

The teachers direct the use of the libraries, and in 
none of the normal svhools is there a trained libra- 
rian. At Bridgewater and Worcester a_ teacher 
atts as librarian, and elsewhere a student or a clerk 
has charge of the library. A skilled librarian is 
needed, who shall teach classification and cata- 
loguing, prepare hooks for use and repair them, pro- 
vide a thorough and complete catalogue, and guide 
the development of the library; but the necessity is 
not generally recognized, and the lack of funds is a 
serious obstacle. 

Students who are in training for teaching should 
learn in the normal school the value of right book 
habits, that they, in turn, may cultivate such habits 
im children and youth. They may acquire this 
habit through the books of reference and additional 
reading provided in the general library, by the use 
of which their taste and their judgment of facts 
and books are trained, their range of thought is 
extended, independence of thought and appreciation 
of others’ work is cultivated, reading habits are es- 
tablished, and general inspiration is gained. As 
teachers they should be fitted for an oversight of the 
children’s reading; they should appreciate the value 
of a school library and be able to select its contents 
with discrimination and good judgment. They 
should understand classification, cataloguing, and 
the care of hooks. 

Besides his plea for an increase of funds by which 
the norinal library may be adequately equipped, to 
the lasting gain of students and teachers, Mr, Mur- 


dock urges that the normal course be lengthened to 
three years for inexperienced teachers. By . his 
showing, the two years’ course of study prescribed 
by the board of education includes twenty-eight 
subjects, and a period of eight or ten weeks of ob- 
servation and practice in the training school,—sev- 
enty-six weeks in the course, twenty weeks in train- 
ing school, two weeks, to each of the twenty-eight 
subjeets, which must be mastered in all its elements 
and applications. And it is expected that the prin- 
cipal will be able to recommend his graduates to in- 
quiring superintendents “in unqualified terms, and 
for immediate service.” . 


LONGFELLOW CHRONOLOG Y. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT RALE, JR., PH. D. 


1807, February 27.—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
born. 

1825.—Graduates from Bowdoin College. 

1826.—Appointed professor of modern languages at 
Bowdoin College, and goes to Europe for study. 

1829.—Returns home and begins work at Bowdoin. 

1831.—Marries Miss Mary Potter. 

1833.—“Outre-Mer: A Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea.” 

1834.—Called to Harvard College. Goes again 
Europe for study. 

1835.—Death of Mrs. Longfellow. 

1836.—Returns and settles in Cambridge. 

1839.—‘‘Hyperion.” 

1839.—‘‘Voices of the Night.” 

1842.—“‘Ballads and Other Poems.” 

1842.—To Europe again. 

1843.—Marries Miss Frances Appleton. 

1843.—-‘The Spanish Student.” 

1845.—‘‘The Belfry of ‘Bruges.” 

1847.—“‘Evangeline.”’ 

1849.—‘‘Kavanagh.” 

1850.—““The.Seaside and the Fireside.” 

1851.—‘The Golden Legend.” 

1854.—Resigns his’ professorship at Harvard. 

1855.—‘The Song of Hiawatha.” 

1858.—‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 

1861.—Death of Mrs. Longfellow. 

1863.—“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 

1867.—-‘Flower-de-Luce.” 

1867.—-Translation of Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” 

1868.—‘New England Tragedies.’”’ To Europe again. 

1871.—“‘The Divine Tragedy.” 

1872.—‘‘Christus, a. Mystery.” 

1874.—"‘The Hanging of the Crane.” 

1875.—*The Masque of Pandora.” 

1878.—*Keramos and Other Poems.” 

1882.—“Ultima Thule.” 

1882, March 24.—Died. ‘In the Harbor” was published 
shortly afterwards. —Selected. 
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FOR THE STUDY OF “L’ALLEGRO” AND 
“/L PENSEROSV.”—(UIL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


Is this properly descriptive poetry? 

17. How many similes and metaphors to be 
noted in each lyric? How many examples of synec- 
doche, metonymy, personification, hyperbole, and 
litotes? Which of these are properly tropes? 
Which figures of speech? 

18. Explain the figurative expressions in lines 18, 
28, 62 of “L’/Allegro”; in lines 38, 43, 58, 121, 143, 
146, 160 of “Il Penseroso.” 

19. Name the antecedents of “her,” line 39;- 
“she,” line 103, “L’ Allegro”; and “his,” line 148, “Tl 
Penseroso.” 

20. What is the meaning of lines 77 and 80, “Il 
Penseroso”’ ? 

21. Mark particular significance of “sorrow,” line 
45; “measure,” line 70; “secure,” line 91; “livelong,” 
line 99; “flings,” line 113, “I/Allegro.” Of “sense,” 
line 14; “decent,” line 36; “retired,” line 49; “un- 
seen,” |jne 65; “bless,” line 84; “nook,” line 92; 
“sage,” line 117; “ drear,” line 119; “garish,” line 
141; “blow,” line 161; “dissolve,” line 165, “Il Pen- 
seroso.” 

22. What had the stage to offer in Milton’s day? 
Music, as to composers, compositions, and musical 


16. 


instruments? Whence Milton’s talent as a musi- 
cian? 
23. What is revealed in the lyrics as to Milton’s 


favorite authors? His fayorite pastimes? 

24. Name objects cited in poems as giving rise 
to feelings of both mirth and melancholy. 

25. Aside from versification, what unmistakable 
evidences of the poet are manifest in these lyrics? 

26. Discuss fully the subjectivity of the poems. 

27. Point out flaws of these lyrics. 

28. State exact and comprehensive titles in Eng- 
lish for the poems, 


tons, and drew. forty tons on the level. 


29. What is the nature of allusions in these 
poems? 

30. Analyze the grammatical structure of 63-72, 
Penseroso.” - Parse 91-99, “L’ Allegro.” 

31. Name eight chief beauties of the lyrics. 

32. What shows Milton the lover of liberty in 
these poems? In his life? In his writings? 


RAILROADS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. MORRIS, ALLIANCE, 0. 


The world of to-day differs from that of Napoleon 
more than his differed from Julius Caesar’s— 
chiefly because of railroads. The Romans had rail- 
roads consisting of two lines of cut stone. One 
hundred and fifty years ago iron was substituted for 
stone, and the roads were called tramroads. The 
first locomotive was built by Richard Trevithick, in 
1804, but it could not make steam. Stephenson’s 
“Rocket.” in 1829, ushered in the present railroad 
era. The earlier locomotives weighed five or six 
To-day a 
fifty ton locomotive will draw 2,400 tons on the 
level. 

Those who studied the means of transportation 
at Chicago in 1893 were astonished at their number 
and variety. There were men and women from 
Africa with burdens on back and head, dogs and — 
sledges from the extreme north, the llama from the 
Andes, and the camel from the Sahara. There were 
ox-carts, wagons, canoes, boats, vessels, steamers, 
and railway cars. 

Wagon roads as the forerunners of railroads have 
played an important part in the commerce of the 
world. The longest wagon road is that which ex- 
tends from Peking to St. Petersburg, and already the 
longest line of railroad parallels it. It may not be 
many years yet until the caravan route from Mo- 
rocco to Timbuctoo will be supplemented by a rail- 
way line. I advise my readers to keep an eye on : 
that railroad in South Africa that is slowly, but 
surely, creeping northwest from Cape Town. It 
has reached Buluwayo, but will not stop until it 
crosses the Zambesi and taps Lake Tanganyika. 

Europe has some railroads very important to com- 
merce and travel, as, for instance, those connecting 
Liverpool and London, Lisbon and Reggio, in the toe 
of Italy, Brest and Bucharest, Brest and Orenburg, 
Cadiz and St. Petersburg,—the last two being each 
over 3,000 miles long. 

The United States has over 170,000 miles of rail- 
road to-day, which is nearly one-half the mileage of 
the world. If all the main lines, side tracks, and 
spurs (over 210,000 miles) could be put in a contin- 
uous line; it would reach nearly to the moon. Our 
bridges would reach from New York to London. 
The number of cars of all kinds used on our railways 
is over 1,200,000, and I leave the reader to make his 
own computation as to their total length. 

In 1888 the railroads of the world were estimated 
as worth thirty billion dollars, which equals: (a) 
one-tenth the total wealth of all civilized nations; 
(b) one-third of all invested capital; (ce) all manu- 
facturing establishments; (d) three times all the 
gold, silver, and paper money of the world. 

It is, therefore, not too much to say that railroads 
play an- important part in the commerce, comforts, 
and luxuries of the world, and that they ought to be 
studied as thoroughly as we study about rivers and 
lakes. “Railroads have so cheapened the cost of 


‘ transportation that, while a load of wheat loses all 


its value by; being hauled one hundred miles on a 
common road, meat and flour enough to Jast one man 
a year can be hauled 1,500 miles on a railroad for 
one day’s wages of a skilled mechanic.” It takes 
over two million men to build, equip, and operate 
our railroads. The combined armies and navies of 
the world number three and a half million. These 
destroy wealth, those create it. The brain power, 
good humor, and patience of railway men are deserv-. 
ing of profound consideration and respect. They 
are skillful in equipping and operating, good hu- 
mored under vexatious delays and long hours of 
work, and patient under the foolish questions that 
travelers ask them every day. School teachers can 
afford to sit at the feet of railroad men and learn 
patience. 
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A trunk line of railway is a principal line con- 
necting distant and important points. The trunk 
lines of the United States may be classified in three 
groups:— 

(a) Those siitdiaittede from the Atlantic to import- 
ant points on or near the Mississippi. 

(Lb). Those extending from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific. 

(c) Those running north and south. 

In the first group the Grand Trunk System, 
operating 4,186 miles, extends from Portland, Me., 
to Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, and Chicago. The 
Vanderbilt System, operating the New York Cen- 
tral, the Lake Shore, and other well-known lines, 
connects Boston and New York with Albany, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 

The Erie System, operating 2,087 aailea* runs 
from New York to Elmira, Meadville, Youngstown, 
Marion, and then branches off to Cincinnati and 
Chicago. ‘Phe Pennsylvania System, operating 8,882 
miles, connects New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington with Pittsburg, and then divides, sending 
one line to Fort Wayne and Chicago, and the other 
to Columbus, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 

The Baltimore & Ohio operates 2,084 miles, and 
connects New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington with Cumberland and _ Pittsburg, 
branching off to Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
The Norfolk & Western runs from Norfolk, Va., 
through Lynchburg, Bristol, and Chattanooga to 
Memphis. ‘The only trunk line south of Virginia is 
a series of lines, not under one management, con- 
necting Charleston and Savannah with Macon, Mont- 
gomery, Jackson, and Vicksburg. 

The second group consists of the following trunk 
lines: The Great Northern, operating 4,591 miles, 
begins at Duluth and St. Paul, and, running close to 
the northern boundary of the United States, goes to 
Seattle. 

A little south of this, with the same eastern, ter- 
inini, and operating 4,351 miles, is the Northern 
Pacific, running through Bismarck, Helena, and 
Spokane to Seattle and Portland. 

The Union Pacific, operating 2,855 miles, connects 
(maha and Kansas City with Denver, Cheyenne, 
and Ogden, where it branches to Portland and San 
Franeiseo. The branch to San Francisco is known 
as the Central Pacific, but is now under the control 
of the Southern Pacific. The Santa Fe System, 


with over 8,000 miles, connects Chicago, Kansas 


City, Samta Fe, Albuquerque, and Los Angeles. 

The Southern Pacific runs from New Orleans 
through Houston, FE] Paso, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Portland—a total mileage of 6,756. In- 
timately connected with the trunk lines of the 
United States is the trans-continental line of Can- 
ada, known as the Canadian Pacific, which connects 
(Juebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Sault Ste. Marie, Fort 
William, Winnipeg, Regina, and Victoria. 

The leading north and south trunk lines are as 
follows: The Mobile & Ohio, from St. Louis to Mo- 
hile, via Caire, Corinth, and Meridian; the Llinois 
(‘entral, from Chieago to New Orleans; the L. & N., 
connecting Cineinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Bir- 
iningham, Montgomery, Pensacola, and New Or- 
leans; the Queen & Crescent, from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans, through Chattanooga and Birming- 
ham. 

The Seaboard Air line connects Boston and New 
Orleans. The Atlantic Coast line has 1,551 miles 
of track, and conneets Boston and Jacksonville. 

The Plant System, named after its president, con- 
ects New York and Tampa, and has been very use- 
‘ul in our war withSpain. The Mexican Central, 
‘rom El Paso to the city of Mexico, is a very import- 
‘int line to our sister republic. 

The twenty trunk lines just named do more busi- 
ness than all the boats on our rivers, lakes, canals, 
ind coast waters. Surely our geographies ought to 
“ive railroads a place commensurate with their im- 
portanee, 


3. P. Snow, Yarmouth, Me.—The Journal is doing 
~plendidly for its readers. 

Superintendent F. T. Oldt, Dubuque, Iowa.—I 
have been reading the Journal for more than twenty 
‘cars, and think it is better now than ever before, 


A. SIMPLE METHOD OF TEACHING 


PATRIOTISM. 


BY SUPT, E. C. BROOME, SEYMOUR, CONN. 


A public meeting was recently held at Albany un- 
der the direction of the G. A. R. to discuss means of 
obtaining the most efficient method of teaching 
patriotism in our public schools. 

We have a method in operation in the schools of 
Seymour, Conn., from which we hope to secure good 
results. On the morning of every flag day the large 
flag is run up on the pole. The children observe it, 
and are expected to ascertain what national event 
is celebrated thereby. During the opening exercises 
each teacher questions her pupils on the subject un- 
til an accurate answer is given. Then she gives 
them a = talk on the significance of the day and 
its event, «i the exercises close with the singing of 
some patriotic song, which, by the way, they all 
know by heart. 

This method saves the wear and tear of the flag, 
makes it less common in the eyes of the children, 
and prevents it from being regarded as a mere orna- 
ment; all of which are objections to the daily display 
of Old Glory. In this way we hope to make our chil- 
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dren familiar with the dates of the leading events of 


United States’ history, and to awaken in their 
minds a lively interest in their significance. 


A POOR RULE. 

Said Mary to Johnny, “Oh, dear; 

This play is too poky and slow; 
There’s only one bubble pipe here— 

Oh, Johnny, please, I want to blow!” 
“No, I’ll blow them for you,” said he, 

“Just watch, and you’ll see every one; 
That leaves all the labor to me, 

While you will have only the fun.” 


Said Johnny to Mary, “Oh, my! 

That apple so big and so bright, 
You can’t eat it all if you try; 

Oh, Mary, please, I want a bite!” 
“No, I’ll eat it for you,’ said she, 

“And show you just how it is done; 
I'll take all the labor, you see, 

airs you will have only the pun.” 


A GLIMPSE OF KANG YU WEI. 


BY EDITH A, WINSHIP. 


Some twenty-five people in Massachusetts are read- 
ing with especial interest. paragraphs that appear in 
the newspapers from time to time regarding the fate 
of the Chinese emperor Kang Su and the move- 
ments of Kang Yu Wei, the leader of Chinese re- 
formers. Others find in thege dispatches at least an 
array of queer names to vary those from South 
Africa, which have already lost their strange look ; 
but to us they bring tidings of a pleasant acquaint- 
ance. 

We had just started west from Montreal over the 
incomparable Canadian Pacific route last July, when 
our porter whispered that a Chinese prince in dis- 
guise was traveling in the next car. Our ripple of 
excitement stirred up the enterprising youth of the 
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party, and he started off to investigate matters. 
Joy and enthusiasm beamed from his face when he 
burst in on us two hours later,— the joy of one who 
has secured a real newspaper “scoop,” for he had 
the promise of an interview with the Marquis Kang 
Yu Wei. His statement to our comrade, Mr. Ben- 
nett Chapple, appeared in the August National 
Magazine, the only paper besides the London 
Times to which he granted an interview. 

Kang Yu Wei was returning from London, whither 
he had been sent by his unfortunate em;eror on a 
secret mission to interest the Court of St. James in 
the reform movement in China. With him traveled 
two secretaries, G. G, Wing and Claude Ley Kum, 
the interpreter of the party. Ley Kum is a young 
man of twenty-two years, born of an English mother 
in Australia He-has been thoroughly educated 
after both the Chinese and the English methods, and 
he is versed in statecraft, the government and poli- 
tics of the leading nations, to a degree that is re- 
markable in so young a man. His language is as 
fluent and graceful as many an American college 
graduate’s, and we had several delightful talks and 
hands of whist with him. After our serious discus- 
sions of Chinese politics, our questionings of Chinese 
life and customs, he would join us in singing “ Amer- 
ica” and other familiar songs, with which we were 
wout to end our evenings together. 

Of himself; he told us modestly that as a boy he 
had dressed like English boys, but when he grew 
older and became interested in the advancement of 
China, he decided that he could have no‘influence 
with his countrymen unless he followed their ways 
to the extent of growing a queue and wearing their 
costume. It was no slight sacrifice for a young man 
to make when he had tasted the advantages of English 
civilization. He is a British subject, living in Hong 
Kong, where he owns the Hong Kong Daily Tele- 
gram. His position is one of wealth and influence, 
and he is giving up a life of ease to devote his time 
and energies to the dangerous cause of the reformers. 
This is patriotism of the genuine sort that one must 
thoroughly admire. And< after our acquaintance with 
him we were ready to accept his statement that it is 
as unfair to judge the Chinese people by what we 
see of the laundrymen in our cities as it would be 
for him to visit the slums of New York and form 
his opinions of Americans accordingly. 

Entertaining as we found Mr. Ley Kum, Kang Yu 
Wei was naturally the centre of interest. He invited 
us to visit him one afternoon, and he told us the 


‘ exciting story of his escape from China, which Claude 


Ley Kum repeated in words more intellivible to us. 
“ His excellency ” had picked up a little English, and 
under our tutorage added several new words to his 
vocabulary, while we learned from him a few Chinese 
phrases. We each have as a souvenir of that visit a 
card on which, at his own suggestion, he wrote his 
name and ours in Chinese characters, We brought 
-home several pictures of him, and somewhere in 
China, I suppose, are the companion photographs of 
our party, which he took with his own kodak. 
His apparent delight in this interchange of courtesies 
was certainly pleasing. We are told that ours was 
the first and only party for whom, during his long 
journeyings, he laid aside his habitual reserve and 
official dignity. He sent us, after we separated, a 
kindly note telling how much our cempany was 
missed, and a telegram carried back our wishes for’ 
his success and prosperity. 

Turning from this personal glimpse of ‘the map, 
you may be interested in hearing something of his 
part in the recent history of China, as we learned it 
from him and his secretary. The Empress Dowager 
was appointed eighteen years ago to rule until the 
young emperor, then twelve years old, became of 
age. She, however, had no disposition to turn the 
power over to him, so that, at thirty years of age, he 
was practically imprisoned and still a mere puppet in 
the hands of the usurper. For a period in 1898 the 
Empress Dowager appeared to slacken her control of 
affairs, and in this interval Kang Yu Wei was ap- 
pointed foreign adviser to the emperor. He Bays, az 
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The teacher who talks about teaching being 
monotonous ought to ask the children what they 
think of studying. 

The American Institute of Instruction will meet 
at Halifax next July. This is the most attractive 
place ever chosen for a July meeting of teachers. 
Rates will be reasonable and extension of tickets all 
that can be asked. 


BRIBERY. : 


In Omaha the miscellaneous talk of bribery of 
school officials is to be tested. Four members of the 
school board have been arrested, three for accepting 
bribes and one for demanding a bribe. It is a ques- 
tion of Venetian blinds. The evidence on which the 
charge was made was furnished by Charles Chiniquy, 
the representative of the Bostwick & Burgess Com- 
pany of Ohio. He made an affidavit admitting pay- 
ing to all of the accused, except Cowie, certain sums 
for their influence, and turned over to the authorities 
the checks with which the sums were paid, showing 
the indorsements of the accused. Cowie, Chiniquy 
alleges, demanded money, but wanted more than he 
was willing to pay. Let in the light, despite the 
blinds. 


MR. KENDALL AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


The choice of C. N. Kendall as superintendent of 
schools at Indianapolis is as good as could have been 
made. No man’s success has been more complete 
and high toned than has his at New Haven. In ex- 
perience, equipment, and personality he leaves noth- 
ing to he desired. It is also most gratifying that the 
new law under which he will work is the best in the 
country. 

Editor George P. Brown said editorially recently 
that Indianapolis needed a man with the following 
characteristics: He should have a broad and liberal 
view of what the public school can do in preparing 
the children for citizenship and for success in a voca- 
tion, He should have a generous sympathy for 


teachers, pupils, and patrons, and be able to put him- 
self in the place of each in determining his own 
course. He must be willing “to decrease that they 
may increase.” He should be a man of large read- 
ing and of a generous culture, whose presence shall 
be an inspiration to those among whom he moves. 
He should know children from a long experience in 
teaching them. A hearsay knowledge of children, 
obtained from the reports of others, will not suffice. 
He must have courage as well as patience,—knowing 
how to labor and to wait. 

We are pleased to assure Dr. Brown that Mr. 
Kendall fills the entire bill. 


LOOKING ABOUT.—(XXXIV.) 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


When the Union was an arch of thirteen states, 
North and South, Pennsylvania was the keystone in 
every sense. No longer do those conditions exist. 
Geographically the centre has gone to western 
Kansas; the centre of population is fifteen miles west 
of Columbus, Ind.; the centre of wealth has 
moved to Cleveland; of debt to Tiffin, O.; of pauper- 
ism to Chillicothe, O.; of crime to Columbus, 0O.; of 
agriculture to Ottumwa, Ia.; of railway mileage to 
La Salle, Ill.; of educational institutions to Lima, O.; 
and of food products to Kansas city. 

At the beginning of the century nearly all of these 
centres were in Pennsylvania; now Ohio has cap- 
tured five, and all that is left to the famous Key- 
stone state is the centre of manufactures, and she 
holds this with doubtful tenure, for it is already at 
Erie ready to step across the border into’ Ohio at Mr. 
Hanna’s bidding. 

In no state in the Union is it more interesting to 
study the development of the country than in this 
state in which the Declaration was voted and shouted 
July 4, 1776, fifteen months after it was promulgated 
in Massachusetts at Lexington Green and Concord 
bridge on April 19, 1775. It was in Pennsylvania, 
also, that the tide of rebellion was turned, at 
Gettysburg, July 8, 1863, declaring the country as 
independent of internal dissension as of foreign in- 
terference, 

There is no equal area on the face of the globe to 
which the Creator has given so great variety of bless- 
ing in soil and mines, rivers, and mountains. All 
the railway traffic from the vast West to New York 
and New England, that stays within the Union, goes 
through Pennsylvania. She lies upon the great 
lakes in the northwest, opening up all water routes 
to vast regions beyond; is at the head of navigation 
through the Ohio and Mississippi system; has the 
Delaware, the Schuylkill, the Lehigh, Susquehanna, 
Allegheny, and Monogahela,—a combination of 
rivers unequaled in any other state. 

Three of the five richest agricultural counties of 
the country are in Pennsylvania,—her mines of iron, 
wells of oil, pockets of gas, are almost matchless, 
while she has the world’s richest storehouses of 
anthracite and bituminous coals. All this means 
that she has an immense population,—6,200,000,— 
marvelous prosperity, and limitless industrial pos- 
sibilities. 

Better than mines and forests, than water power 
and navigable rivers, than railways and shipyards, 
is her inheritance from William Penn, the states- 
man, philanthropist, educator and Christian; from 
Benjamin Franklin, Thaddeus Stevens, Robert Ful- 
ton, and other great leaders. 

In no direction has Pennsylvania been more for- 
tunate in the past forty years than in her educa- 
tional officials. There is no state in the Union that 
cin claim a more eminent line of state superin- 
tendents in the past forty years than Pennsylvania. 
Burrows, Wickersham, Higbee, Waller, Schaeffer, 
are five mighty men, scholarly, progressive, heroic. 
In this connection it should be said that the teachers 
have especially appreciated their official leaders. 
There is a good illustration of this in the case of the 
monuments to the memories of Burrows, Wicker- 
sham, and Higbee. All lived and died at Lancaster. 
In memory of Wickersham there is a fine teachers’ 
library at Harrisburg; at the cemetery at Lancaster 
are beautiful monuments to Wickersham, Burrows, 


and Higbee, and in the new Y. M. C. A. building at 
Lancaster is a memorial window to Burrows and 
Highee, the most beautiful ever made in honor of 
educators. The moving spirit in this case is Dr. J. 
P. MecCaskey, principal of the Lancaster high school, 
and editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
The window is indeed an artistic memorial, made by 
Redding, Baird, & Co., Boston, who had it on ex- 
hibition for a time, and thousands visited their es- 
tablishment to enjoy the elegance of the brilliant 
setting. It is twelve feet by nine and one-half. 
The design is geometrical, and the color scheme is 
one of Oriental tints, enriched by golden brown and 
much glass, that has the effect of hammered brass of 
antique finish. The central motif shows an ecclesi- 
astical crown of sparkling gems, surmounted by a 
Maltese cross, set with brilliant jewels, on a ground 
of soft green opalescent glass. There is a quaint 
border of arabesques in golds and olives on a ground 
of British antique, accented by ruby jewels. The en- 
tire central motif is enclosed in gold and coral pink 


borders, which in turn enclose points of bronze , 


glass, with cut ruby jewels, forming a large star. 
The corner segments are treated with arabesques of 
rich bronzes and olives. ‘There are in all more than 
a thousand jewels, which give the richest effeet to 
every feature of the window. 

Dr. Thomas H. Burrows organized the school 
system of Pennsylvania while he was secretary of 
state, and Dr. Elnathan Elisha Higbee was for nine 
years one of the most efficient educational leaders 
that any state ever had. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, to 
whom this memorial honor is due, is one of the 
noblest educators in the country. As a teacher, as 
an editor, as an author, he deserves front rank. 
Nothing ever comes from his pen that is not worthy 
an educational leader. A. E. Winship. 


JU KES—EDWARDS. 


There is evidently no appreciable end to the in- 
formation that comes to the editor of the Journal 
regarding the descendants of Jonathan Edwards. 
For all of this he is profoundly grateful. Already 
there have been added more than twenty college 
graduates. There is one chapter of enough interest 
to warrant this addenda. ! knew that John Eliot 
Woodbridge removed to Youngstown, 0., but no 
trace of his descendants came to light until the 
articles appeared. It is now in evidence that this 
was one of the most distinguished branches of the 
family. Congressman R. W. Taylor of Ohio, chair- 
man of the committee to pass upon the case of Mr. 
Roberts of Utah, is a deseendant of Jonathan 
Edwards through John Eliot Woodbridge. His 
masterly treatment of the case is recognized through- 
out the country. Here is what the Detroit Free 
Press said of him at the time of the investigation:— 

“In appearance he is not of the robust order of 
statesmen. With fair face, shoulders that he has 
always permitted to droop, indispensable eyeglasses, 
and hands that nine women out of ten would envy, 
modest demeanor, and kindly instincts, he is among 
the last of men that a casual observer would pick as 
fitting leaders where nerve, aggressiveness, and fear- 
less determination must be joined with an ability to 
give and take in legal controversy. 

“But this passing judgment would be at widest 
variance with the truth. College mates of Taylor 
will recall the deceptiveness of this outward appear- 
ance. It concealed muscles of steel and a will that 
had only to be right in order to be invincible. He 
was the peer of any amateur baseball catcher in his 
day, and held the same enviable place as a student of 
the classics. He was the strong man for the D. K. 
K. initiations, and took the same rank in all scholas- 
tic competitions.” 

Dr. Timothy Woodbridge of Youngstown was a 
graduate of the medical college of Philadelphia, and 
was one of the eminent physicians of Eastern Ohio. 
His grandson, Benjamin Warner Wells of Chicago, 
was a graduate of Annapolis naval academy. He was 
Admiral Schley’s flag secretary in the engagement at 
Santiago. Dr. John Eliot Woodbridge, Cleveland, 
is an eminent specialist in typhoid fever cases. 
Robert Walker Taylor was comptroller of the 
United States treasury for fifteen years, 
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The Fallows’ bill, providing for the immediate relief of 
the unpaid teachers of Richmond and Queens counties, 
has passed both houses at Albany unanimously, and is 
now in the mayor’s hands. Under the charter, he will 
zive a public hearing. If he approves it, he will then 
sign it and forward the bill to Albany for the governor's 
signature.. Having been signed by the executive, the 
bill will become a law, and some of the troubles of the 
teachers in these two boroughs will be at an end. 

At the regular meeting of the Queens borough board 
this week, William J. Drummond, principal of the school 
at Middle Village, notified the board that his school had 
heen closed for over a week, and, in consequence, 190 
pupils were receiying no instruction. A resolution was 
passed placing the schoolhouse temporarily in the care of 
the janitor of the Glendale school. 

Superintendent of Buildings Collins notified the board 
that great damage was being done to the new school- 
house at Woodhaven, which the board is unable to open, 
owing to the lack of funds to employ teachers. Mr. Col- 
lins was directed to beard up the windows to protect the 
building. 

Commissioner Maure of the teachers’ committee re- 
ported that, notwithstanding the big cut in salaries made 
by the board in January, further retrenchments were 
necessary in order not to exceed the appropriation for 
1909. He recommended that the salary of every high 
school teacher be cut $100 more, and that all evening 
schools and free lectures be abandoned, making a saving 
of $9,800, and thus bringing the expenditures within the 
1900 appropriation, The recommendation was adopted. 
One of the high school teachers, who couldn’t even get 
part of the $990 at which she was appointed, resigned, ap- 
plied for a position in the Manhattan and the Bronx, and 
was appointed in these boroughs at a salary of $1,800. 
Fortunate teacher! 

Public school 127, borough of Brooklyn, ‘at Flatlands, 
is closed because the principal and only teacher, Miss 
Ella Bennett, has resigned. The building is of wood, one 
storied, with one classroom; in consequence, the pay of 
the janitor is smail, but $150 a year. When the civil 
service rule went into effect in Greater New York the 
janitrix refused to take the examination, and the local 
board could find no one who would. Therefore, no jani- 
tor, and as presumably Miss Bennett did not aspire to be 
the Poo Bah of 127, there is now no 127. 

A. Emerson Palmer, secretary of the central board, 
some time ago obtained an injunction, pendente lite, re- 
straining the board from discharging him as its secre- 
tary, except for cause and on a three-fourths’ vote of 
that bedy. The appellate division of the supreme court. 
Brooklyn, has dissolved the injunction. Justice Wood- 
ward wrote the opinion. He bases his decisjon mainly on 
the ground that “public policy forbids that the jtirisdic- 
tion of equity be extended to protect public officials from 
threatened removal.” 

The opinion, in part, is as follows:— 

“The presumption that a public officer has done his 
duty in any given case presupposes that he will do his 
‘uty when called upon to act, and while there may be 
cases in which this presumption will be overcome, by evi- 
dence of action on the part of public officials or boards 
inconsistent with the law, it is elementary that the sub- 
ject matter of the jurisdiction of a court of chancery is 
civil property, and the maintenance of civil as distin- 
suished from political rights. 

“While we have no doubt that it is not within the 
statutory authority of the board of education to remove 
the plaintiff without showing a good and sufficient cause, 
and then only by a vote of three-fourths of all the mem- 
bers, we cannot assume that public officials will violate 
the law, even when this is threatened in respect toa given 
official, and if it were established that the plaintiff was 
to be illegally removed, we are of the opinion that it is 
not a case for the application of the strong arm of equity, 
but that the plaintiff must seek his remedy under the 
law.” 

Mr. Palmer claims that the board of education wants to 
discharge him for political reasons, he being a Republi- 
can. On the, other hand, the board states that Mr. 
Palmer was dilatory in his duties, and therefore it wants 
to secure his dismissal. 

The sub-committee of the assembly cities committee 
will give two hearings in New York City on all bills re- 
lating to schoo] matters thus far presented. 

\ssemblyman Wissel’s bill, permitting holders of cer- 
\ificates of qualification issued in any borough of New 
York prior to consolidation to teach in the public schools 


olf the city without further examination, has been re- - 


ported favorably by the cities committee of the assembly. 
“hould this bill become a law, holders of “C” certificates, 
issued in Brooklyn up to 1882, will be recognized. 

At the commencement exercises of the Brooklyn train- 
‘ng school for teachers diplomas were presented to 115 
‘caduates by Principal John Gallagher, Miss Grace E, 


Storey was the valedictorian. Addresses were made by 
Henry W. Maxwell of the borough board and Justice Al- 
mer F. Jenks of the supreme court. 

Senator Elsberg has introduced a bill providing that 
the board of trustees of the College of the City of New 
York shall be composed of nine persons, to be appointed 
by the mayor, and the president of the central board of 
education as an ex-officio member. The term of one 
member is to expire each year, and no trustee can be re- 
moved except for cause. 

At present the board of trustees consists of members of 
the central board of education and President Alexander S. 
Webb of the college. There are but few of the alumni of 
the institution among the present trustees. Senator 
Elsberg is an alumnus, and feels probably, as do his fel- 
low-graduates, that the alumni should be fully repre- 
sented on the board of trustees, that the college may be 
placed on the same footing as other similar educational 
bodies, 

At a recent meeting of the faculty of the college a 
radical change of curriculum was discussed. On account 
of the recent action of the regents in regard to the 
lengthening of the college course from five years to seven, 
it was found that the present schedule of studies is too 
severe to extend over so long a period. Besides several 
modifications, an entirely new arrangement was adopted 
for the junior and senior classes of the scientific course, 
and there will be three elective courses in the scientific. 
The draft of the three courses was discussed, and it will 
he voted on at the next faculty meeting. The change 


‘from a single course to an elective system will, in all 


probability, be the final result in the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the scientific course, and also in the two 
other courses, the classical and mechanical. 

The court of appeals has affirmed, with costs, the order 
of the lower courts in re Elizabeth Cisco against the 
school board of the borough of Queens. It will be re- 
membered that Mrs. Cisco’s children were sent to the pub- 
lic schools in Queens, but they were refused admittance 
on account of their color, and were ordered to the sepa- 
rate colored school. She refused to send them there, in 
this procedure following the plan of her husband before 
his death. Mr. Cisco was twice tried before a jury, and 
acquitted each time, for the charge of violating the com- 
pulsory education act because he refused to send his chil- 
dren to a colored school when admittance was denied 
them at the white school. After his death Mrs. Cisco ap- 
plied for a mandamus to compel the board to receive her 
children, but her motion was denied by the special term 
of the supreme court, before whom the motion was first 
argued, and then by the appellate division of the second 
department. Now the highest court in the state denies 
her application. ‘ 

The many friends in this city of Superintendent Archer 
of Charleston are pleased to note that the N. E. A. is to 
meet in that city at its next convention, The Clyde line 
of steamers, too, has an excellent reputation among the 
teachers of New York and Charleston for the induce- 
ments it offers and the excellent care it takes of them 
when traveling between the two cities. There are at 
least two reasons why the New York teachers are pleased 
with the choice of the association. 

W. Staley and Miss Minnie Bronson of the United 
States department of education sailed this week for the 
Paris exhibition Associate Superintendent Schouffler 
of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx and As- 
sociate Superintendent John H. Haaren of the borough 
cf Brooklyn, who have the Paris exhibit in charze, an- 
nounce that it is practically ready. It will be shipped in 
a short time. 

A conference has been held at Albany by representa- 
tives of the different branches of the state’s educational 
interests, with the exception of the board of regents. 
The members of the legislature present opposed the ap- 
pointment of the chancellor or the chief executive officer 
of the regents by the governor or by the regents them- 
selves, and declared that the people’s hold upon the com- 
mon school system of the state should be retained by pro- 
viding that the chief executive officer of the regents, if 


unification is secured, should be elected by the legisla- 
ture, like the regents themselves. The legislators argue 
that if the regents are elected for life, the legislature 
should have the power to appoint the chief executive offi- 
cer under_the unification scheme, so that, if he was found 
incompetent by the people, hé could be replaced by the 
legislature, the people’s representatives. The legislature 
at present elects for a period of three years the state 
superintendent of public instruction, under whose super- 
vision are the common schools. 

The up-state assemblymen announced themselves 
further as in favor of the repeal of the Horton law re- 
garding the distribution of public money to regents’ high 
schools and academies. This law provides for a distri- 
bution of money on the basis of attendance and of the 
number of regents’ academic certificates secured by the 
pupils of the school. This law, it is asserted, works to 
the undue advantage of the regents’ control of the high 
schools and academies. 

As a result of the conference, it is not belieyed that, 
under the present circumstances, educationa! unification 
legislation is possible at this session, 
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was pleased to find him as enthusiastic as I on the 
ideas of reform for China.” He drew up a series of 
fourteen edicts, which the emperor endorsed with his 
signature. These were posted by the viceroys of the 
several provinces and thereby became law. ‘They 
called for the opening of schools; the establishment 
of newspapers in every city; well-equipped hospi- 
tals; railway systems; telegraph systems and electric 
lights; the abolishment of foot-binding among wo- 
men; the development of commercial, agricultural, 
and mining resources; the reorganization of army 
and navy; the establishment of two houses of parlia- 
ment, with elective seats ; and other political reforms. 

For four months these edicts were in force, and 
then the Empress Dowager, fearing the growth of 
Kang Yu Wei’s influence and urged by the powerful 
mandarin aristocracy, took vigorous action. Her 
enmity towards Kang was encouraged by Russia 
because he had avowed that his influence was respon- 
sible for the granting of Wei-Hai-Wei to the English, 
as an offset to the triumph the Czar had obtained 
through the Empress Dowager. She proclaimed that 
the edicts were false with forged signatures, and that 
the emperor was dead, having been poisoned by Kang 
Yu Wei in the hopes that he might become ruler. 
She ordered every loyal subject» to hunt out all re- 
formers and bring them to justice as traitors. On 
Kang’s head she placed a price of $10,000. His 
brother and five friends were captured and beheaded. 
His family was rescued by Claude Ley Kum, who 
took them to Hong Kong at the risk of his life. 

Two hasty notes from the emperor bade Kang flee 
for his life, seek foreign aid, and promote the reforms. 
Four thousand troops surrounded Pekin to capture 
him, but he was ahead of them. All railroad trains 
were stopped, and no vessel was allowed to leave the 
port until searched. He boarded a British merchant- 
man that already had its clearance papers and was 
safely off. At the next port the viceroy had been 
telegraphed to capture him on the arrival of the 
vessel, but while he was getting the telegram trans- 
lated from English, the merchantman with Kang on 
board sailed away for Shanghai. ‘The viceroy sente 
in pursuit a thirty-two knot torpedo boat, which 
chased them swiftly for nearly .200 hundred miles, 
when their coal gave out and they had to return, At 
Shanghai he was given two British cruisers as_escort 
to Hong Kong, where he was comparatively safe, as 
it is a British province. Yet he narrowly escaped 
death by stabbing at the hands of an employee of the 
empress, disguised as a coolie. At the hotel a pois- 
oned dish was set before him, but one of his attend- 
ants tasted it and saved his life. Disguised with a 
false beard and European costume, he went to Van- 
couver, where he arrived April last. A warning 
saved him from a plot made to attack him at a ban- 
quet there in his honor, Still dogged by hired 
assassins, he went to London, where, he says, the 
interview with the British ministry “was very en- 
couraging.” Early in July he was crossing Canada 
again to the westward, keeping close to his apartments 
in the car, avoiding the Chinamen who flocked to 
every station along the route to catch a glimpse of 
him, and carefully watched, as we understood, by 
two Britiish agents to see that no harm befell him. 

He remained in seclusion for some time at Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, B. C., where he is said to have 
raised a fund of $8,000 for revolutionary purposes. 
He reached Yokohama on October 23, only to find 
that, owing to a new understanding between China and 


Japan, there was no longer a refuge for him there. 
He was, however, allowed to transfer at Kobe under 
guard to a steamer for Hong Kong. There, under 
British protection, he has lived in the house of the 
Sikh police, where guards were stationed day and 
night with loaded carbines. In December an imperial 
edict again offered large rewards for bis body, dead 
or alive, and it is said that four of the Empress 
Dowager’s emissaries recently left Pekin pledged to 
assassinate him wherever he took refuge, regardless 
of their own fate. On January 27 last he sailed 
secretly for Shanghai, where the reform party is 
strong, confident that the good fortune which has 
saved him from death so miracylously in the past 
will still preserve him for the goad of China, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CAESAR FOR BEGINNERS. A First Latin Book. By 
William T. St. Clair, A. M. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 357 pp. 

_ In Professor St. Clair’s ‘‘first Latin book,” entitled 

“Caesar for Beginners,” the grammar and composition 

work are planned from the very first to fit the pupil to 

read Caesar. His first vocabulary is composed of words 
that one associates inseparably with the De Bello Gal- 
lico, and his first reading exercises are sentences simpli- 
fied from the same classic. Thus, when he comes to read 
Caesar seriously and continuously the peculiarities of 
style and complex constructions are robbed of their diffi- 
culties and terror. In explanation of this plan, the edi- 
tor says that, where the Latin course in preparatory 
schools is confined within three or four years, there is no 
time for a variety of authors, and the work of the first 
year should fit the pupil particularly for the author he is 
to read first—usually Caesar. There seems to be no rea- 
son why this plan should not give & thorough knowl- 
edge of the language, and it certainly simplifies matters 
for the pupil. There is some ground for objection to cut- 
ting the work up into formal lessons, so that there is no 

‘compact grammar, and the lessons cannot so easily be 

assigned according to the judgment of the teacher and the 

ability of the class; but this very point is intended to help 
inexperienced teachers. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH KINGS ACCORDING TO 
SHAKESPEARE. By J. J. Burns, M. A., Ph.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 268 pp. Price, 65 cents. 
Dr. Burns has retold in a volume of the Appleton Home 
Reading Books “The Story of English Kings According 
to Shakespeare.” The heroes are Richard II. and III., 
Henry IV., V., VI, and VIII., Edward IV., and Falstaff, 
“the king of the realm of humor.’”’ They are arranged in 
chronological order, each growing out of the other, so 
that the whole has a certain completeness. This effect 
is helped, also, by introductory paragraphs about the life 
of the English people in the days in which this history 
falls. The story proper follows closely the action of 
Shakespeare’s plays, explaining what takes place between 
the scenes and the motives and the emotions of the 
actors. Shakespeare’s lines are used to a considerable 
extent, and sometimes whole scenes are quoted. The 
historical part is given just as Shakespeare presents it, 
with no attempt at corrections. This book should prove 
for young people an admirable prelude to reading the 
plays, and an interesting supplement to the study of Eng- 
lish kings. ( 
MAY'S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By 
Charles H. May, M. D. Cloth. 176 pp. 

MAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. By 
Charles H. May, M. D. Revised by Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, M. D. Approved by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 280 


pp. 

New York: William Wood & Co. 

In these books we find physiology and scientific tem- 
perance taught inductively. This term is not used in 
a catchy way, but the subjects are genuinely taught in- 

«ductively. By this is meant that the main thought of 
the books is the care of the body, and as a preparation 
for this is an elementary study of the framework of the 
body, the muscles, organs, and the foods. The facts are 
selected with great skill, the winnowing of essentialsfrom 
non-essentials being especially well done. The special 
feature of the books is the great good sense with which 
the authors lead the child to think and talk about him- 
self. The books are interesting without being mischiev- 
ous. The teachings regarding alcohol, tobacco, cigarettes, 
tea, and coffee do not seem the least objectionable. For 
simplicity and power it is not easy to see how these books 
could be improved upon. They appear not to have done 
violence to science while living up to the laws on teaching 
temperance physiology. But the great charm of the 
books is the direct, clear, wise way in which the child is 
told how to take the best care of himself. It is not easy 
to see how the most fastidious person can object to the 
teachings of these books. 

’ The second book especially is up-to-date, particularly 
in regard to physical exercises and general sanitary 
affairs. While the books are admirably illustrated, no 
space is devoted to pictures simply for attractive effects. 
The books are made for use for the greatest usefulness. 


MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. By War- 
ren Richard Briggs, F. A.I. A. New York: John Wiley 

& Sons. 411 pp. 8vo. Price, $4.00. © 

“Modern American School Buildings” is a book that 
ought to be read carefully by the school authorities in 
every city and state in this country. It is the work of an 
architect who has made a special study of the require- 
ments and the construction of school buildings. He dis- 
cusses the usual methods of appropriation of funds with- 
out adequate information as to cost; objections to select- 
ing the architect by competition; the faults of planning, 
construction, lighting, sanitation, heating, and ventila- 
tion that are commonly encountered. These matters are 
illustrated in detail, and practical remedies are suggested. 
He convinces us that reforms are necessary, and shows 
how they may best be accomplished. 

He says that considering the fundamental principle of 
the uses for which the building is intended, “the compe- 
tent critic will tell you that, judged by established and 
well-known (to the initiated) standards of construction 
and hygienic excellence, not one old building in fifty, nor 
new building in ten, comes anywhere near fulfilling the 
requirements.” Moreover, the average citizen is not in 
the class of competent critics. In an important question 
of law, medicine, or engineering sound professional ad- 
vice is sought, but the committee on a school building 
considers itself fully competent to judge of an architect’s 
plan: but it takes another architect to detect subterfuges 
and judge the drawing for what it is worth. = 

Mr Briggs makes a strong plea for the specialist on 
school architecture, and his book justifies his words. It 
shows extensive study and wise, unprejudiced thought, 


It is plain spoken, authoritative, convincing. The book 
contains, eighty-nine illustrations, mostly plans and pic- 
tures of school buildings. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN OF BUSINESS. By Benjamin 
Wood. Second edition, revised and enlarged. New 
York: Brentano’s. 208 pp. 

As one turns the leaves of Mr. Wood’s “The Successful 
Man of Business” and finds lines of verse or prose quo- 
tations on every other page or so, one is moved to class 
it among visionary, unpractical books. The poetry is ap- 
propriate in sentiment and inspiring to fine thoughts, but 
it does not stir a man to action, to the making of a suc- 
cessful business. The rest of the book, however, is full 
of practical lessons and advice as to business principles, 
advertising, perseverance, good habits, and so on. One 
chapter is given to the careers of self-made men, among 
whom are many millionaires who to-day stand with the 
leaders in mercantile, commercial, and other lines of 
business. 


A MANUAL OF SUNDAY SCHOOL METHODS. By Ad- 
dison Pinneo Foster, D. D. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union. 344 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

To conduct a Sunday school class successfully, to win 
and hold the attention of boys and girls, to impart in- 
struction, and maintain order call for many of the quali- 
ties that are developed in public school teaching. A fair 
proportion of the teachers in Sunday schools are con- 
tinuing their regular line of work of the week. They are 
the very ones who appreciate the need of training, and 
will put to effective use Dr. Foster’s “Manual of Sunday 
School Methods.” Dr. Foster has been a practical Sun- 
day school worker as teacher, superintendent, and pastor, 
and in the manual he treats of every phase of the work. 
His ideas are progressive and helpful, and the book is 
packed with good thoughts presented in a concise, com- 
pact way. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH. For Third and Fourth 
Grades. 173 pp. Price, 38 cents. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 
By Albert LeRoy Bartlett, A. M. 318 pp Price, 62 
cents. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Blessed be he who can make the grammar lessons any- 
thing but stupid drudgery. That they might become de- 
lightfully interesting was more than we had hoped for 
before Mr. Bartlett’s languagé books came on a mission 
of joy. The bright poppies on the cover are a cheery 
sign, a presage of the brightness within. 

To state the matter plainly, Mr. Bartlett, in the Silver 
series of language books, teaches the rules of grammar 
and composition, how to speak and write correctly, in a 
live, inspiring way. There is nothing dry, mechanical, 
or complicated about it. Pictures, stories, and poems, all 
of the best kind, contribute to the regular instruction, 
and are, besides, an influence making for culture and a 
taste for the beautiful. The books are eminently prac- 
tical, and are developed step by step with the greatest 
care for the needs of both teacher and pupil. There is not 
an inane or useless sentence in the two books. The ex- 
amples and illustrations are appropriate to the child’s 
or youth’s experience; they arouse his powers of thought 
and observation; teach about flowers, birds, animals, 
etc.; and appeal to the finest instincts of honor, manli- 
ness, love. With all this, the technique in definitions, 
explanations, composition work, reviews, all the details 
to which the teacher has to look, appears to be wholly 
satisfactory. It is clear, direct, thorough. 

The books are gotten up in excellent style, with a clear, 
open page, good type, and everything neat and attractive. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ¥RENCH MODAL 
AUXILIARIES. By Alfred Hennequin, Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 72 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Dr. Hennequin has prepared a treatise on French modal 
auxiliaries—the five verbs, devoir, falloir, pouvoir, 
savoir, and vouloir,—that should help the student mate- 
rially to a correct and intclligent use of the French lan- 
guage. Certainly one always suffers for passing over 
these difficult and troublesome words with only super- 
ficial study. This little handbook explains the various 


shades of meaning and the idiomatic uses, and provides 
ample drill in reading, composition, and conversation, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Fate of Madame La Tour.” By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. Price, 
100. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

**Picture Study in Elementary Schovls” (Book 1.). cents. 
—* Picture Study in Elementary Schools” (Manual for eachers). 
Partl. By L. L: W. Wilson. Price, 99 cents. ‘Picture Study.” 

ook IL.). By L. L. W.Wilson. Price, 35 cents._—“‘ Teachers’ Man- 
ual” (Book IL). Price, 90 cents.——* The Nature and Work of Plants.”’ 
By D. T. MacDougal. Price, 80 cents. —* Mary Paget.” By Minna 
Smith. Price, $1.50.—**The Nervous System of the Child.” By 
Francis Warner. Price, $1.00.——‘‘Domestic Science and Household 
Arts.” Price, $1.00. New York; The Macmillan Company. 

‘Helps in the Use of Good English.”” By A.N. Raub. Philadel- 
phia: Raub & Co, 

New French Course.”’ Edwin F. Bacon. Price, $1.00.— 
“South America,—A Geographical Reader.” By F, G. Carpenter. 
Price, 60 cents. — “Prose and Verse for Children.”” By Katherine 
Pyle. Price,40 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Selections from “an Bias.” Edited by W. N. Vreeland. New 

rk: Henry Holt & Co. ¢ 
By Thomas Lodge, Price, 19 cents.—‘Dryden’s 
Poems.” Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

“Dahn’s Sigwalt and sigridh.” Edited by F. G. G. Schmidt. Price, 
25 cepts. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. ‘. 

“College Requirements in English Entrance Examinations” (Third 
Series). By Rev. A-thur Wentworth Eaton. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Knave of Hearts.” By Albert Lee. New York: R. H. Russell, 

“The Custom Hou-e and Main Street.”’ By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Price,l5 cents B ston: Hoaghton Mifflin, & Co. 


ELIMINATION OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Editor Winship:— ; 
Dear Sir,—The discussions in No. 20 of the last volume 
of the Journal concerning the elimination of the grammar 
schools show quite clearly, it seems to me, that many of 
our so-called educational leaders have thought them- 
selves entirely away from child life, and now live in the 
realms—high school and college alone. In the name 
of our boys and girls, why, let me ask, should they be 
rushed into the care and keeping of the cold, non-com- 
municative specialist, as at present. constituted? Is it 
the object or purpose of our schools to develop in our 
boys and girls the idea of the cold, heartless struggle of 
life, and to impress on the minds of our youth that they 
must, at an early age, dash into the midst of the great 
struggle, never having been boys and girls? 
_ If the committee are desirous that the boys and girls 
have better surroundings, why not say so in unmistak- 
able English, and not assume to be scientific by chang- 
ing the schoolroom walls and names? If they plead for 
competent teachers, why not be specific, say so, and urge 
the point, instead of changing the boundaries of child- 
hood and bringing the children under the influence of 
those teachers no more competent by nature and so-called 
scientific education, and often not so much so by sur- 
roundings? Many people are aware that high school and 
college are not synonyms of competent teachers and 
leaders; many of our high school professors, as weli as 
those in the colleges, are worthy, but why is the propor- 
tion greater there than in the grammar school? In most 
eases the answer is easy, namely, the grammar school 
teacher is the product of the “scientific high school and 
college.” It often happens that the reflection is an im- 


provement, not only in school work, but in all vocations 
of life. 

The ‘common branches,” so called, are in themselves 
true culture studies. The teacher who realizes to his 
utmost the truths therein found is worthy the steel of 
those who have gone into the speculative fields. Our 
leaders are outgrowing the subject of education. Let 
them return to the simplicity of Froebel, Pestalozzi, and 
the Great Teacher, who is yet the most perfect. 

Your paper, however, is doing much to hew out the true 
educational line by giving such discussions. May you 
continue in well-doing. 

With best wishes for your continued success, I remain, 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
Ohio. S. S. Frederick (ex-county supt.). 
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Hopkins, Charles G. Finney; besides chapters on “American Education,” showing the beginning, rise, and growth espe- 


cially of the public schools of America. 


Great American Educators will be cordialiy welcomed by teachers, and all others interested in the cause of education. 


256 Pages. Postpaid, to any address, 50 cents. 


New volumes of the “ FOUR GREAT AMERICANS” SERIES in preparation and in press. 
Liberal terms for supplies to schools. Correspondence invited. 


Werner School Book Company 
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Picture Study in Elementary Schools 


By L. L. W. WILSON, Author of “ Nature Study in Elementary Schools.” 
In four parts, with 94 full-page illustrations from famous painters. /ust ready. 


Part I. Manual for Teachers in Primary Grades. Pupil’s Book to accompany PartI. .... 
Part II. Manual for Teachers in Grammar Grades. Pupil’s Book to accompany Part Il. . ... 


Purpose. — The manuals are designed to aid teachers in imparting to children a true Plan of the Books.— The arrangement of the books is such that each school is repre- 
appreciation of, and love for, the paintings by. the world’s great masters. Pictures of | sented by four or five of its most famous examples, which will be studied with a view to 
famous and beautiful paintings are already becoming widely used in elementary schools, | the appropriateness of their subjects to the months of the school year. With each painter 
and it is proposed to shape a course-in picture study which shall carry the pupil through | represented is a good biography, a bibilography of'works of reference about him and his 
the chief schools of painting. school, together with criticisms by famous men who have made his works a study. 


The Nature and Work of Plants 


An Introduction to the Study of Botany 


By DANIEL TREMBLY MACDOWGAL, Pu. D., 
Director of the Laboratories, N. Y. Botanical Garden. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, 80 cents. . 


Price, each, go cts. Price, each, 35 cents. 


- Fully Illustrated in Colors 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS III. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS, 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, ird Read 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. A Tate ar: 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


These books have been planned to improve upon the existing schoo! 
readers in several respects. The most conspicuous improvements that ~ IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE. 
they possess are : — A Fourth Reader. 


Reading matter more interesting to the child. (In press.) 
Easier lessons for first and second year. pn. 
Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. 
Covers that can always be kept clean. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


By ALBERT L. AREY, C.E., Rochester (N. Y.) High School. ° 
1z2mo. Cloth. Price, 90 cents. 


SOME LEADING FEATURES : 


I, CHILD LIFE. 


A First Reader. 


Price, 25 cents. (In preparation.) 


II. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE. 


A Second Reader. 
Price, 35 cENTs. 


Thoroughly Practical. 

A Laboratory Manual and a Classroom 
Book. 

Simple Apparatus Required. 

Recent Discoveries in the Science Given. 

Adapted to the Needs of the Average 
High School. 


Meets Fully Admission Requirements to 
any College or Scientific School. 

Ample Provision for Review Work. 

Covers Fully the Syllabus of the Regents 
of the University of the State of N. Y. 

An increased Educative Value from this 
Presentation. 


HISTORY ENGLAND 


For High Schools and Academies 


By Katuarine Coman, Ph. B., 
Professor of Economics in Wellesley College. 


ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, M.A., 


Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College. 


Thirty-one Maps. One Hundred and Twenty-five Illustrations. Sources. List of Important Events. Marginal Notes. Tables. 8vo. Price, $1.25. 


Contents : Chapter I. Physical Characteristics of the British Isles —Chapter II. Race Elements of the Engiish Nation.—Chapter III. Foreign Rule. 
—Chapter 1V. The Fusion of Races.—Chapter V. The Struggle for the Charter.—Chapter VI. The Rise of the Commons.—Chapter VII. 
Dynastic Wars.—Chapter VIII. The Tudors and the Reformation.— Chapter 1X. England of the Tudors.—Chapter X. The Puritan 
Revolution.—Chapter XI. The Restoration and the Revolution.—Chapter XII. Parties and Party Government.—Chapter XIII. Colonial 
Expansion.—Chapter XIV. The Growth of Democracy.—Chapter XV. The Industrial Revolution.—Chapter XVI. The british Empire. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. An Outline of Its Development 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 
Professor of History in Yale University. 
8vo SPECIAL FEATURES. 
The work contains the important facts, but is not THIRTEEN MAPS. 
H if crowded with minor details. 
a br tmen shows the unity and continuous movement One Hundred 
o story. 


It gives full and specific references to the best his- and 
Leather torical literature, and to all the sources accessible in 
Twenty-five 


English for assigned reading and written reports. 
Each chapter is followed by Suggestive Questions, 

Price, $1.40. Topics for Assigned Studies, and, frequently, byalist |jJustrations. 

of Important Dates for Review. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. For High Schools and Academies 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, 
Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard University. 
This book is adapted to the lowest class in high EJleyen Full-Page 
schools and academies, although with its bibliograph- Illustrations. 
Half ies And other aids to additional study it may be used 
to advantage by more mature pupils. Its object is to 
Leather educate the pupil in historical study, and at the same 58 Illustrations. 


8vo 
10 Full-Page Maps. 


time give him that knowledge which every intelligent 


Price, $1.10. 9 Maps in the Text. 


man ought to have. 


Lewis’s First Manual of English Composition 


Designed for Use in the Highest Grammar Grade and the Lower High School Grades. 
By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Ph.D., 
Author of “A First Book in Writing English.” 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 


Carpenter's Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 
FIRST HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


By GeorGE R. CARPENTER, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 


1z2mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 66 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON: Tremont Building. 
SAN ‘FRANCISCO 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
to-ic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 27-March1: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Chicago. 


March 29-31: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Logansport; J. W. 
Carr, Anderson, Ind., secretary. 


March 29-31: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Hastings; Ed. M. 
Hussang, Franklin, Neb., secretary. 


April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis. Mo. 


May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 


July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State’ Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 


July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


February 17: Institute of Education, 
President W. E. Watt, board rooms. 

February 28: Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, President ‘Catharine Goggin, 
Handel hall, 10.30 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


The school savings banks are proving a 
success in the Augusta rura] schools. 
They were introduced in eight of the 
schools the sixth week of the term, Octo- 
ber 16, and the other three a little later. 
The number of pup'ls who have deposited 
more than $1 and have bank pooks is 
thirty-five. The whole amount deposited 
is $81.99. 

WATERVILLE. Three matters of 
great importance are to come up at the 
mid-winter conference of the Colby trus- 
tees, to be held in Portland the latter part 
of February. These are the matter of 
firances, the resignation of Dr. G. D. B. 
Pepper, D. D., and the election of a suc- 
cesser to Professor G. F. Hull, who re- 
cently resigned to become assistant pro- 
fessor of physics at Dartmouth. 


ORONO. A movement has been made 
at the University of Maine to start a new 


T is the only publication of 
4 um 0 dt its kind—the only one con- 
taining popular scientific 

4 2 works at low 

; | rary 0 clenc prices. It con 
tains only works 

of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world of science In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 
DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thonght. Cata- 
logues f ce; or send fitteeen cents fora sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Teachers’ Investment, 


You are asked to inyestigate the merits of a 
7 per ct, semi-annual Preferred Siock ina 
Manufacturing Company earning 10 per ct. 
on the Common Stock. Absolutely safe. 
Address S.,” care £, Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, 


honor fraternity, which shal! stand for 
equality in learning, as Phi Beta Kappa 
stands for literary or classical attainment 
and Sigma Xi for technical learning. The 
present fraternity, of which the chapter at 
the University of Maine is the parent 
chapter. is called the Lambda Sigma Eta, 
and has at present but a small number cf 
chapters. At a meeting held lately, the 
name of the fraternity becomes Phi Kappa 
Phi. The fraternity is open to the gradu- 
ates in any course. The following mem- 
bers from the faculty of the university 
were taken into membership: J. M. Bart- 
lett, U. H. Merrill, F. L. Harvey, F. L. 
Russeil, W. H. Munson, H. M. Estabrook, 
G. E. Gardiner, N. C. Grover, H. S. Webb, 
K. P. Harrington, J. H. Huddleston, Gil- 
bert Ryland, W. F. Jackman, E. B. 
Nichols, R. K. Jones, R. R. Goodell, H. G. 
Dorsey, A. R. Crathorne. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Dartmouth College has 
recently gained possession of a valuable 
manuscript. This is a document carried 
by President Wheelock when he went 
abroad to raise money. It is signed by 
George Washington, all the members of 
his cabinet, the governors of the thirteen 
original states, all the justices of the su- 
preme courts of those states, the chief 
military men, and other prominent men 
of the day.—Professor Dow gave a lec- 
ture January 20 on the University of 
Paris. In consideration of the disconient 
in France with the present educational 
system, and the attention the French are 
paying to English and American schools, 
the professor gave a description of other 
French schools, as well as the university. 
——Among the new courses announced for 
next semester, Professor Patten will give 
a lecture course in biology, Dr. Horne a 
course in the theory of education, Profes- 
sor Wells a new course in sociology, Pro- 
fessor Emery a reading course in Shakes- 
peare and a course in criticism—— 
President Tucker made the following an- 
nouncement to Dartmouth College to-day: 
Under the terms of the Amos Tuck en- 
dowment fund, the gift of Edward Tuck 
of the class of 1862 of the sum of $300 000, 
as a memorial to his father, the Hon. 
Amos Tuck, of the class of 1835, and a 
trustee of the college from 1857 to 1866, 
especial provision was made for the “es- 
tablishment of additional profceszorsh'ps 
within the college proper or in graduate 
departments.” In accordance with this 
provision of the endowment fund for ad- 
ditional instruction in undergraduate or 
graduate courses, and with the approval 
of the donor, the trustees of Dartmouth 
College, at their meeting in Concord Janu- 
ary 19, voted to establish the Amos Tuck 
school of administration and finance. It 
is the object of the school to train college 
graduates who propose to engage in 
affairs, whether they enter any of the pro- 
fessions or not, in the principles which 
underlie the management of private and 
public business, and, so far as practicable, 
in the methods of administration. The 
school is open to those who present a 
bachelor’s degree, and, in special cases, to 
those who are able to pass an examination 
which will guarantee an equal fitness for 
the studies to be pursued. The courses 
which are now offered cover two years cf 
study. If a student is able to present 
courses, taken as auvanced electives in an 
undergraduate curriculum, which are sub- 
stantially the same with those offered in 
the first year, he will be given stand’ng in 
the second year. Special students may be 
received for the pursuit of particular 
courses, who will be given cert'ficates for 
the work actually accomplished, but who 
will in no case receive the full certifica- 


tion or degree of the school. The school - 


will open at the beginning of the next aca- 
demic year, September 13. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The thirty-second meeting 
of the Massachusettis Superintendents’ 
Association was held February 9, with a 
large attendance of school superintend- 


CROSBY’S COL"? and CATARRA CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the 
head, sore throat,and influenza. It does not 


any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


// CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


WA Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
pra and sustenance of the brain and body. S'eepleacness, nervous 

J exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
5 This vital nutriment wi!l alwavs relieve, and, by its regenera- 
ge rive power to the blood, restore vitality to the avstem, and 
give endur nce f. r mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPH!TES is a concentrated w hite powd 
a] from the phosphoid Principle of the ox-brain and fara of 
wheat, formulated hy Prof. Perey more than 30 vearsago. It 
contains no narcotic or injurions drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared Be 56 W. 25th Street, 
contain cocaine; morphine. nor narcotic of only by . New York City. 


Lf not found at druggists, sent by mail, #1.00. 


will, Cupid is 
somewhat of a 
¥ tyrant after all. 
He waves his 
lash of govern- 
ment over the 
head of ,every 
woman who 
elects him to 
rule her life. No 
woman can choose 
the happiness and 
honor of wifehaod 
and motherhood 
without being subject also to its pains 
and penalties. 

But no woman ought to suffer as most 
do from those ailments and weaknesses 
which are due to her peculiarly delicate 
and susceptible organism. _Every woman 
ought to know that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription will cure these unnatural 
and debilitating troubles. It cures them 
absolutely, completely, permanently. It 
contains no alcohol to create a craving 
for stimulants. > 

“It is with heart-felt gratitude that I must tell 
you what your medicine has done for me,” 
writes ‘Mrs. A. F. Crenshaw, of Panasoffkee, 
Sumter Co., Fla., in a letter to Dr. R. V. Pierce 
of Buffalo, N. Y. ‘After consulting you about 
my case I took your medicine and it cured me of 
female weakness. I wasall run down; I suffered 
with sick headache, pains in the back and bear- 
ing down pains. took two bottles of Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and was then able 
to take care of my house. My health is better 
than it has been for three years. I do not know 
how to thank you for the kind advice you gave 
so cheerfully.’ 

This grand “ Prescription ’’ has accom- 
plished the same beneficent purpose for 
thousands of women in every corner of 
this broad land. It imparts health, 
strength and endurance to the special 
organism of womanhood and gives tonic 
vitality to the entire nervous system. 
Its marvelous —— are more fully 
described in one chapter of the People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser by R. V. 
Pierce, M. D., a splendid thousand-page 
illustrated volume which will be sent 
free paper-bound for 21 one-cent stamps 
to pay the cost of mailing only; or cloth- 
bound for 31 stamps. . 


ents from all over the state. The morn- 
ing session was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the report of the committee on 
legislation and to the discussion of the 
topic “Leadership in the Superintendent.” 
Superintendent L. P. Nash of Holyoke 
presented the report of the committee on 
legislation in the form of resolutions. 
The first resolve was “That the benefits 
of skilled supervision should be extended 
to all the children of the state,” and it 
passed unanimously. The next was as 
follows: “Resolved, that the examination 
and certification of teachers and superin- 
tendents, particularly of those whose 
salaries are paid in part by the state, 
should be made more effective.” There 
was an interesting discussiop on this 
point. The question will come up again 
at the next meeting of the association. 
A. W. Edson, formerly a member of the 
state board of education, and now asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools in Greater 
New York, read a paper on “Leadership 
in the Superintendent.”” Superintendent 
B. B. Russell of Brockton followed on the 
same subject. Superintendent N. G. How- 
ard of Hingham also spoke. The after- 
noon session was devoted to the subject 
of physical training. Professor Dudley 
A. Sargent of Harvard University read a 
paper on “The Place of Physical Training 
in the School and College Curriculum,” 
and Principal. W. A. Baldwin of the 
Hyannis normal school followed with a 
paper on “Physical Training in Massachu- 
setts Normal Schools.” Other speakers 
were Superintendent H. W. Lull of 
‘Quincy, Colonel Parker of Chicago, and 
State Agent John T. Prince. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, J. A. Pitman of Marl- 
boro; vice-president, Eugene Bouton of 
Pittsfield; secretary. R. W. Hine of Ded- 


of the Bodily Functions. 


co-operate with a committee from the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. in relation to 
temperance legislation coming before the 
state legislature: President Pitman, W. 
A. Baldwin, principal of the Hyannis nor- 
mal school, Ray Greene Huling of Cam- 
bridge, Dr. G. W. Fitz of Harvard, Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold of Boston, and Hon. 
Frank A. Hill, secretary cf the state board 
of education.——The committee on gen- 
eral education met at Jacob Sleeper hall, 
Boston University, Saturday, January 27, 


and discussed the subject of “English in — 


the Ninth Grade.” The discussion was 
opened by the following-named: Miss N. 
J. Breed, Roger Clap school, Boston; 
Miss J. Annie Bense, Mather school, Bos- 
ton; Francis A. Morse, Sherwin school, 
Boston. They said in part: When the 
pupil enters the ninth grade he is sup- 

to know the parts of speech, with 
their properties, the parts of a simple sen- 
tence, word, phrase, and clause modifiers, 
and method of analysis. In the ninth 
grade compound and complex sentences 
and principles of syntax and punctuation 
are considered. The work planned for 
this grade is accomplished in the brief 


* time allotted by a liberal application of 


the principle of correlation. Drawing, 
history, civil government, physics. and 
reading afford the opportunity. Master- 
pieces of the best authors and short biog- 
raphies are valuable for this purpose. 
The pupil may be introduced to the more 
subtle meaning of an author by a com- 
parison of words grouped according to 
meaning, as words expressing motion, 
beauty in nature, beauty of form, beauty 
of color, and the like. The topical method 
of recitation aids the pupil in oral ex- 
pression, and a position in front of the 
elass, when reciting, conduces to self- 
control. The teacher should always use 
good English, give directions ‘n few 
words, and talk but little himself, so as 
to give the pupils the greater onportunity. 
The reading of the best English by the 
teacher, and requiring the pupil to repro- 
duce as nearly as possible, cultivates his 
taste for that style, and increases his 
ability to use it. Blackboard work cor- 
rected by the pupils under the teacher’s 
direction makes the pupil much more 
eareful in his written expression. Dec- 
lamation gives confidence, cu't'vete: the 
memory, and acanaints the punil with I't- 
erature. Discussion of current events 
creates an interest in reading, and de- 
velops auickness of thought. Extracts 
read from punvils’ compositions showed 
that a high degree of skill in the selec- 
tion of words for the'r beauty and force is 
attainable in this grade. In the discus- 
sion of the subject of reading, the neces- 
sity of svstematic vocal drill in all erodes 
was emphasized, a much neglected feature 
of the reading exercise in mest of our 
schoo's at the present time. Spo'l'ng 
considered a lost art, owing to the with- 
drawal of the spelling book from the 
school of to-day, and its recovery was 
prophesied when that valuable implement 
should be restored.——The trustees of the 
Boston University cornoration held their 


annual election of officers January 29.- 


The  following-named officers were 
chosen: President, Hon. Wi'liam Cleflin, 
LL.D., of Boston: vice-president, Hon. 
Alden Sneare of Newton: secretary, Pro- 
fessor Willard T. Perrin, Ph.D., of We'lés- 
ley; treasurer, Richard W. Pucte’ of 
Poston: member ex-officio, President 
William F. Warren. Dr. weorge Leed of 
Chelsea was elected to the board of trus- 
tees representing the medical school, in 
place of Dr. Sarah F Sherman of Salem, 
who has resigned. The standing commit- 
tees of last year will be continned for the 
coming year. A. B. Fifield, sunerin- 
tendent of the Newton schools, lectured 
February 7 before the class on pedagog’cs 
at Boston University, College of Liberal 
Arts. on “The Demands on the Teachers 
of To-day.” 

WORCESTER. Miss Ellen M. Haskell, 


$100 REWARD, $100. 
The readers of this paper will be pleased 
tn learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrh 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity 
Catarrh being 2 constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally. acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease. and giving 
the patient streneth by building up the 
eonstitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its eurative powers that thev offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 
Address. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo. O. 
Sold bv druggists. 75 centa. 
Hall's Family Pills are the hest. 
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Egypts Ink has brought down 
4 the history of the ages past 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


softest lead aves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


int. Preserves the 


who has been for twenty years a teacher 
in the normal school, has resigned. Muss 


Laura L. Boice of Philadelphia began her 


duties January 29. For a time Miss Has- 


kell was teacher in the high school at 


Providence, and filled a position in the 
Worcester high school before becoming 
one of the normal school faculty. 
PITTSFIELD. The thirty-third annual 
convention of the Berkshire County 
Teachers’ Association was held at the 
high school February 2. When the morn- 
ing session opened at 9.15 o'clock about all 
of the teachers, numbering some 300 or 
more, had assembled in the auditorium. 
Superintendent I. Freeman Hall of North 
Adams was the first speaker. He said, in 
part, that in 1867 a number of teachers 
organized in Berkshire county an asso- 


bers on the programme. At the business 
session, held in the afternoon, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year; President, I. Freeman Hall of North 
Adams; first vice-president, George R. 
Pinkham of Great Barrington; second 
vice-president, Superintendent W. G. 
Mitchell of Williamstown; secretary, F. 
W. Memmott of North Adams; treasurer, 
Charles A. Byram of Pittsfield; executive 
committee, President Hall of - North 
Adams, George W. Gardner of Pitt-field, 
Superintendent Gilman C. Fisher of Great 
Barrington, Principal John C. Hull of 
Adams, Principal H. H. Gadsby of North 
Adams, Superintendent H. L. Allen /of 
Dalton, Principal Clara E Rogers of Pitts- 
field, and Miss Mabel Sharp of Richmond. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Miss Julia K. Ordway 
of Boston has been appointed to the high 
school as teacher of English and history, 
at a salary of $1,000.——The board of edu- 
cation has advertised for bids from archi- 
tects for designs, plans, specifications, es- 
timates, and professional services in the 
erection of the new grammar school on 
the lot at the corner of Conner and Liy- 
ingston streets. The committee was at 
work this morning completing the prep- 
arations for the bids. The new buiiding 
is to be for eight schoolrooms and a kin- 
dergarten. The schoolrooms will be 
2542x380 feet, and kindergarieu 
2544x61 feet. The building will be heated 
by the most approved hot-air system. 
The estimated cost is not to excced $42,0.0, 
and the sum of $3,000 is to be set aside 
for providing furniture, equipment, and 
incidentals. The bids will be opened at a 
meeting of the board of education Friday, 
February 23, at 8 p. m.——-Superintendent 
C. N. Kendall has resigned his posicion, 
to accept the superintendency of schools 


ciation to facilitate the edueation of 


teachers in different parts of the country 
in giving to scholars the best method of 
instruction. He spoke especially of the 
great benefits to be derived from conven- 
tions of this character, and hoped that 
the teachers present would give it their in- 
dividual support. Mr. Hall was followed 
by Acting Superintendent George I. Ald- 
rich of this city, who made a forcible ad- 
dress on “Arithmetic, and How It Should 
Be Taught.” The appointment of special 
committees was next on the programme, 
which was followed by an address on 
“How to Stimulate the Natural Love of 
History,” by Supervisor Walter 
Parker of Boston, which proved to be one 
of the most interesting talks of the day. 
Superintendent L. P. Nash of Holyoke 
then spoke on “Language and Instruction 
in the Public Schools.” The final speaker 
at the morning session was Charles J. 
Baxter of Trenton, N. J., state superin- 
tendent of public institutions, who read a 
paper on “Professional Ability,’”’ which 
was most: favorably received. At the 
afternoon session an address on “Two 
Kindergarten Ideas in Education’ was 
made by Rev. A. B. Patten of South Had- 
ley. The final speaker of the day was Dr. 
Luther Gulick of this city on “The Gang 
Instinet in Education,” which was gener- 
ally conceded to be one of the best num- 


hall. The subject is “The Art of Teach- 
ing,” a theme on which Professor Morri)] 
is exceptionally well qualified to speak. 
The practical modern methods of instruc- 
tion in subjects of primary and secondary 
education will be described and illustrated. 

SOUTH NORWALK. The South Nor- 
walk Teachers’ Association held its rezu- 
lar monthly meeting Tuesday night, Janu- 
ary 9, in the Franklin-street school hali. 
There was a fair attendance, and the 
evening was very enjoyably passed. 
John Wehle opened the meeting by sing- 
ing the “Yeoman’s Wedding Song,” and 
responded to an encore with “The Anchor 
Weighed.” At the close of the evening 
he sang “My Beautiful Irish Maid.” Rev. 
William Maher, D. D., was then introduced 
by Principal Foote, and lectured in his 
masterly style on “The Ancient City of 
the Caesars,” a subject upon which he is 
well versed, having been educated in 
Rome and lived there several years. 


HON. EDWARD CONANT. 


Second only to Mr. Boyden of Bridge- 
water, Mass., stands Edward Conant, prin- 
cipal of the Randolph (Vt.) normal school. 
Albert G. Boyden became principal at 
Bridgewater in 1860, Mr. Conant at Ran- 
dolph in 1861. It is true that the 
Randolph school was private for five 
years, and that Mr. Conant was away from 
the school for nine years and a half, but 
in those years he was state superinteadent 
for six years, and principal of the state 
normal school at Johnson for three and 
one-half years. It is evident, the:ecore, 
that Mr. Conant has been more closely 
related to the normal school struggles for 
a longer time than has any other man in 


4 
the headi 
August 2, 1896, 
good article will stand its own 
) merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
) will continue long which does not, in a more ¢ 
por less d with the state. | 
) ments which are published concerning it,’’ 
Mr. Hall Caine, 
) Author of * The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
man,” ** The Christian,” ete., when 
ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :— 
** When a thing that is ac vertised ty | 
is good it and goes periaanently ; ; 
it is bad, iFonty goes for a while ; the public | 


finds it ou 
The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS; 


has said over and over again :— 


“it Is a fallacy to imagine that anything ) 
will sell just because it How 5 
many nostrums have been started with Q 

§ and snuffed out in ? The fact is, a? 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and 2 
) every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times ? 
§ more harm than one satisfied does good. ‘ 
§ Assuredly the sale of more than 6,000,000 P 
§ boxes of BEECHAM’S PILLS per annum, ? 
v mon popularity 

periority and proverbial worth,’’ 


Beecham's Pills have for many years bee 

and they ~ow stanc without a rival. 1 

and 25 cents each, at all drug stores, 


English,” all published by the Tuttle 
Company, Rutland, Vt. As a manly 
Christian gentleman, as a devoted ds- 
ciple of educational masters, as a profes- 
sional leader for forty years, the schools 
of the country have rarely had the supe- 
rior, and Vermont has never had the 
equal, of Edward Conant. 


E. CHARLTON BLACK. 


Boston University’s recently appoin‘ed 
professor in English, E. Charlton Black, 
is one of the most eminent men in her 
faculty. Although under forty years of 


j age, he has an enviable reputation for 


exact scholarship and critical power in 
estimating authors and their works. 

But the public knows Mr. Black best 
from his delightful style in popular te - 
tures and magazine essays, where the c n- 


my structive habit of mind le cua 
ender a pecuiiar 


charm to his critical training. 

Mr. Black was born in Ed nburzh, Scot- 
land, and graduated from the Edinburgh 
University, where he was closely associ- 
ated with John Brown, the author of ‘Rab 


and His Friends.” 


At his graduation in 1882, Mr. Black re- 
ceived every prize offered to his class, a 


See cold medal for the finest essay, a prize for 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY, 
Randolph (Vt ) Normal School. 


at Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Kendall’s new 
position will place him at the head of a 
school system ranked as superior to al- 
most every other in the country. He be- 
comes ex-officio a member of the state 
board of education, and draws a salary of 
$4,300 the first year, and $4,800 thereafter, 
as against the $3,000 he is getting here. 
Mr. Kendall taught first in the district 
schools of New York state, and, after h's 
graduation from Hamilton College, be- 
came principal of the high school and 
superintendent of schools at Jackson, 
Mich: Later he was superintendent at 
Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Kendall will soon 
have completed five years as the head of 
the New Haven schools. His five-year 
contract, entered into a year ago, would 
not have terminated until April, 1904.—— 
A valuable course of lectures, which will 
be open to all the teachers of the city and 
to Yale University, is to be delivered by 
Principal A. B. Morrill of the state nor- 
mal school. The series will be given on 
Tuesday afternoons at 5 o’clock in Osborn 


MARTHAS VINE 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


TLANTIC. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, ‘AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE 
ntaining full information on courses, a¢van- 
tages, fuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


any state, with the one exception named. 
He has the added advantage of being the 
founder of normal schools in Vermont. 

Edward Conant was born at Pomfret, 

Vt., fitted for college at Thetford Acad- 
emy, and continued his studies at Dart- 
mouth. In 1861 he took charge of the 
academy at Randolph, an institution 
chartered on November 8, 1806. The 
original building was twice enlarged, and 
in 1858 gave way to a new building, which 
was burned September 12, 1893. The 
present modern building was ded'cated 
February 6, 1894. Mr. Conant made the 
academy into a private normal school in 
1861, and in 1866 the state adopted it 
“without expense,” and in 1867 appro- 
priated $500. The present state appro- 
priation is $5,000 for running expenses, 
and each year some special provision is 
made for equipment. The entire expense 
to the state in thirty-three years has been 
$84,162; or a trifle more than $2,500 a ycar. 
In return for this the school has gradu- 
ated 1,145, not to mention those who have 
had the advantages of the school and have 
gone out to teach without a diploma 
This has cost the state less than $75 for 
every graduate. In ,.tbis connection it 
should be borne in mind that the students 
do not pay any tuition. If there is any 
state that can make an equal showing, the 
facts will be welcome. 

The building was burned on a Friday, 
and the next Monday school opened, as 
though nothing had happened, in the town 
ball. Ten days later the town hall was 
burned before daylight, and at 9 o’clock 
the same morning school opened in the 
cburch. This is characteristic of the 
man. Mr. Conant is the author of sev- 
eral very creditable works — ‘‘Conant’s 
Vermont” and “Vermont Historical 
Reader,” and “Conant’s Drill Book in 


prize in the department of old English 
and Anglo-Saxon; also special honors in 
Greek literature and philosophy. His 
special friend and classmate during his 
college course was James Barrie, the well- 
known author. After graduetion he tov.k 
a year’s trip on the continent, went to 
London, and there became associated with 
the London Daily News and Edinburgh 
Review. After this he retired to the south 
of Scotland to a beautiful estate, where he 
remained six years, from which place he 
made lecturing excursions to Edinburgh, 
London, and Scotch universities. During 
these years he was the friend and com- 
panion of Robert Louis Stevenson, Sam- 
uel R. Crocket, and Dr. J. B. Crozier. Dur- 
ing all these years Mr. Black wrote for 
the Edinburgh Review. It was at this 
time that he was associated with Mr. 
Gladstone in his famous work, “Mid- 
lothian Campaign,” and found him a 
warm friend 

In 1890 Mr. Black came to the United 
States, and lectured in Montreal. On his 
visit to Harvard he was invited to lecture 
before the students by Professor F. J. 
Child, who was at the head of the Engl’sh 
department. The success of these leciures 
in Sever hall] led to his appointment as 
the lecturer of English language and lit- 
erature of Harvard, which position Mr. 
Black held for two years. 

Mr. Black has for the past seven years 
devoted himself to literary work in insti- 
tutions, upon the platform, and in the 
magazines. His acceptance of the Borton 
University professorship gives great sat- 
isfaction. 
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“THE MAGAZINES. 
—Scribner’s Magazine for February has 
for its frontispiece a portrait of Donald G. 


Mitchell, recently drawn from life by A. I. 


Keller. This is printed in tints, and is a 


striking likeness of the venerable author 
of “Reveries of a Bachelor.” It is ac- 
companied with an article on “The Mas- 
ter of Edgewood,” by Arthur Reed Kim- 
ball, who writes on that gracious and per- 
sonal side of Mr. Mitchell’s long literary 
eareer which is associated with his farm 
and his friends. ‘The Opening Period of 
the Boer War’ is brilliantly described by 
H. J. Whigham. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
second chapter on the career of Cromwell 
deals with the “Long Parliament and the 
Civil War.” It contains Colonel Roose- 
velt’s acute analysis of the early battles 
of the Civil War. The opening instal- 
ment of “Tommy and Grizel,” Mr. Barrie’s 
great serial, ‘was receivéd with enthusi- 
astic praise. There are two articles of 
special significance at this time in rela- 
tion to our colonies. “The Problems of 
a Pacific Cable,” by Herbert Laws*Webb, 
is another article of importance in our 
colonial relations, and especially so at 
this time, when several bills to lay a 
Pacific cable are before congress. The 
fiction includes a tale of the reconstruc- 
tion period in middle Georgia by Joel 
Chandler Harris, entitled “Miss Irene,” 
and a powerful story by William Allen 
White, entitled “The Mercy of Death,” 
which has to do with the career of a 
Western senator in Washington. A bril- 
liant essay on Chopin as a psychologist 
and poet by James Huneker, an art arti- 
cle by Frederic Crowninshield, and an 
illustrated poem by Oliver clerford com- 
plete the number. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. : 


—The Magazine of Art for February 
opens with “The Supper at Emmaus” as 
a frontispiece from the famous painting 


by Gari Melchers, followed by two full- 
page illustrations, “Study for War,’ by 
Melchers, and “Love’s Wayfaring,” by Sir 
E. Burne-Jones. The articles are unusually 
attractive, and consist of “Gari Melchers 
and His Work,” by J. Brenchley, with a 
portrait of Gari Melchers, and six illustra- 
tions of his work; “The Finest Portrait of 
the Time,” by Benjamin Constant, with 
an illustration: ‘““‘The Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M. P.”; “Our Rising Artists: Frank 
Bowcher, Medallist,”’ with some comment 
on the medallic art, by M. H. Speilmann, 
with a portrait of Frank Bowcher (by 
himself) and four illustrations of his 
work; “‘Notes on Some Unfinished Works 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bt.,” by his 
son, with twelve illustrations; “The Land- 
seape Exhibition,” with six illustrations: 
“The Vandyck Exhibition at the Koyal 
Academy.—lI,”” by Ernest Law, with three 
illustrations; “Our National Museums 
and Galleries: Recent Acquisitions,” with 
seven illustrations; “The Art Movement: 
The United States Government Building 
at the Paris Fair,” by Charles de Kay, 
with two iliustrations; “The Royal Acad- 
emy and Prix de Rome Competitions,” 
with eight illustrations; Notes and Qu:r- 
ies and “The Chronicle of Art,” Feb- 
ruary, with six illustrations. Price, $3.50 
a year; single copies, 35 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 


—The forthcoming issue of Harper’s 
Weekly contains some account of the 
“Tenement House Exhibition” about to 


be held in New York city, and subse- 
quently to be taken to various other large 
cities by Jacob A. Riis, who presents with 
his article a number of illustrations of an 
interest equal to their significance. Mr. 
Riis is an authority upon this especial 
subject, and his article and its embellish- 
ment will be read with great interest by 
people who concern themselves with the 
needs of those who dwell in large num- 
bers and in limited quarters huddled to- 
gether in the heart of all great cities. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for February ; 
ayear. New York 
he Homiletic Review for February; terms, $3.¢ 
ayear. New York. 
fue Pulpit Treasury of R ligious Thought for 
February; terms, $2 00a year. New York 
The Catholic World for Fesruary; terws, $3.0 
avear. New York. 
Outing for February; terms, $3.00a year. New 
York. 
The Chautauquan for February; terms, $2.00 a 
Cleveland, O. 
he National Magazine for February: 
$100 a vear. Roston. 
The Magazine of Art for February: 
he Sanitarian fur February ; terms Af 7 
New York. 
Cassell’a Magazine for February; terms 

the for February; terms, 

The North American Review for February 

terms, $5.00a year. New York. wd 
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Keep all your text-books needed for the New Year 


CLEAN, NEAT, ano WELL PRESERVED 


3 per cent. of their value. 


It makes the text-books last nearly Twice as Long. 


«HOLDEN BOOK COVER.” 


This Cover receives all the Soiling of a» Year instead of the book 
itself. 1 will Protect your books for a full school year at a cost of but 


Our Setr-Binpers and TransparRENT Parer Speak for Themselves. 
Let them whisper to your Board how easily 


$5.°° to $10.°° a year in each schoolroom 


Can be Saved! 


through Repairing any damage to inside of books INSTANTLY. 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SAMPLES FREE. 
P. O. Box 643. 


SPRING FIELD, M ABS, 


SCHOOL SUPER VISION. 

At the hearing before the special com- 
mittee on school supervisors at New 
Haven, Conn., held January 26, Superin- 
tendent C. N. Kendall submitted the fol- 
lowing statement of the plan of super- 
vision in the ten northern cities of the 
United States nearest in size to New 
Haven, according to the census of 1890. 
These cities are: New Haven, 81,298; Al- 
bany, N. Y., 94,923; Cambridge, Mass., 
70,028; Columbus, O., 88,150; Fall River, 
Mass., 74,398; Lowell, Mass., 177,696; 
Paterson, N. J., 78,347; Scranton, Pa., 
75,215; Syracuse, N. Y., 88,143; Toledo, 
O., 81,434; Worcester, Mass., 84,655. 

In these cities are supervisors as fol- 
lows: — 

New Haven—One in music, one in pen- 
manship, one in drawing, one in sewing, 
one in kindergarten (part of time), one 
primary supervisor. Number of teachers 
supervised by edch principal, from 
twenty-four to forty-eight. 

Albany, N. Y.—Two in drawing, one in 
music. Number of teachers supervised 
by each principal, from twelve to nine- 
teen 


Cambridge, Mass.—One in primary 
schools, two in drawing, one in botany, 
several in sewing, one in physical culture. 
Number supervised by principal, from 
eight to seventeen. 

Columbus, O.—One in drawing, one in 
music, one in physical culture, one in 
penmanship. Supervised by principal, 
from eight to eighteen. - 

Fall River, Mass.—One in reading, one 
in music, one in drawing. Supervised 
by principal, from ten to twenty. 

Lowell, Mass.—One in kindergarten 
(part time), one in penmanship, one in 
music, one in drawing, one in sewing. 
Supervised by principal, from six to fif- 
teen. 

Paterson, N. J.—One in drawing, ope in 
music, one in kindergarten. Supervised 
by principal, ten to twenty-seven. 

Scranton, Pa.—One in drawing, one in 
music. Supervised by principal, eight to 
sixteen. 

Syracuse, N. Y¥.—One in penmansh‘p, 


Boston Musical Bureau. 


The only Teachers’ Agency devoted exclu- 
sively to the branches of Music and Elocution. 
In touch with the best musical life of Boston. 
Under the management of Hrwnry C. Lauer, 
formerly Secretary of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. Send for circular. 

Address, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


two in physical culture, two in drawing, 
one in kindergarten, one in sewing, one 
supervisor of primary schools. Super- 
vised by principal, six to twenty-five. 

Toledo, O.—One primary supervisor, 
one in drawing, one in physical culture, 
two in music. Supervised by principal, 
twelve to eighteen. 

Worcester, Mass.—Three in drawing, 
three in music, one in physical culture, 
nine in manual training, one in kinder- 
garten. Supervised by principal, eight to 
twenty-one. 


MR, FLETCEER. 


Grenville T. Fletcher, agent for the 
Massachusetts board of education in the 
four Western counties of the state, has as 
much progress to show for his ten years 
of effort as any man in the United States, 
I think. No other agent of the board has 
had such definite work to do as has Mr. 
Fletcher. His are“ almost exclusively 
rural towns. Within his district are most 
of the small, poor rural schools. Hereto- 
fore the agent in charge of this district 
has lived near Boston, and has gone to his 
district as a missionary, but Mr. Fletcher 
has lived on the ground, and has given his 
heart, head, and hand to the upbuilding 
of the schools. The actual increase in 
money raised for school purposes in his 
district has been more than $1,000,000 in 
ten years. Nearly $3,000,000 has been ex- 
pended in new school buildings. The 
length of the school year has been in- 
creased on the average one month. The 
average wages of the male teachers have 
advanced $22.05 per month, and of. women 
teachers $7.76. Thirty-nine small towns 
send pupils to high schools in large towns 
where not one did it ten years ago, and 
sixty-six towns have expert supervision 
where only six had such supervision then. 

All this has been brought about while 
the hill towns of these four counties have 
been steadily losing in population. Mr. 
Fletcher is peculiarly adapted to this 
heroic work. He loves the country town. 
He was a graduate of the Bridgewater 
normal in the days when its mission was 
peculiarly to the rural districts. He was 
for many years the principal of the Cas- 
tine (Me.) normal school, when nearly 
every graduate went into the little red 
schoolhouse “Way Down East.” Few 
men have won a higher place in the es- 
teem of the people of western Massachu- 
setts than has Grenville T. Fletcher. 


MISS FINCH. 


Miss Adelaide V. Finch, author of the 
Finch Primer, and principal of the Lewis- 
ton (Me.) training school, graduated at 
the Oswego normal school, under Dr. E. 
A. Sheldon, in 1883. She taught in grade 
schools in Michigan and in New York 
state for a few years, doing institute work 
as occasion offered. When Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold was primary supervisor at 
Minneapolis, Miss Finch went to that city 
for special preparation for training school 
work, Dr. C. M. Jordan allowing her to 
change grades as frequently as was desir- 
able, in order that she might get special 
experience in every grade. In 1893 Miss 
Finch was selected from many candidates 
for the position in the Lewiston training 
school, which she has since held. She has 
declined calls to three larger cities in the 
past six years, and her salary has been 
frequently raised. In addition to county 
institute work, she has been instructor in 
state summer schools in West Virginia, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, and is much 
in demand for platform work in all parts 


‘ of New England. She has been a popular 


writer for the Journal of Education, the 
American Primary Teacher, and other 
publications, and the Finch Primer is re- 
ported to have had a sale of 100,000 copies. 
A “Finch First Reader’ is also an- 
nounced. The Lewiston training school 
is now one of the best equipped in the 
country, and its graduates are in demand 
in all parts of the country. In every re- 
spect Miss Finch is one of the leading edu- 
cational women in the United States. 


DIXON'S PENCILS. 


Everybody has a pencil in his pocket—- 
take yours out and look at the stamp. If. 
it reads Dixon’s “American Graphite’ S 
M, whether round or hexagon shape, all 
right; if not, send out and get such a one. 
The leads in these pencils—we mean the 
“American Graphite’ S M—are simply 
superb, strong, tough, black, yet smoother 
than silk, smoother than the finest velvet. 
They write superbly; they make writing 
a pleasure. It’s fun to mark with them, 
they are so agreeable to the touch. 

Take your pencil out and look at the 
stamp, if not a Dixon S M, send out and 
buy one; you won’t regret it. 


Berecnam's Pitts—no equal for constipation. 


Department 


MID-WINTER MEETING OF N. E. A. 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 27—March 1. 


For the meeting in Chicago, IIl., in February of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association 


THE WABASIL R. R. COMPANY 


offsr SprcitaL Rates and the best service. 


Their famous ** Continental 


Limited ”’ train, leaving Boston at 11 A.M, arrives in Chicazo at 2.40 P. M. 


the next day, with through sleeping car, Boston to Chicago. 


There is 


nothing better. For further information apply to 


H B. McCLELLAN, 
General Eastern Agent, 


387 Broadway, New York. 


J. D. McBEATH, 
New Eng. Pass. Agt., 
176 Washington St,, Boston, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. - Author Publisher the spring th , F 
The Fate of Madame La Tour........................ Paddock. j Price | TN {he her, it often turns to thoughts of seg, arms to thoughts of love; but if he is tnarried and a school i 
picture Study in Elementary Wilgon.” The Macmillan Company," | Theres tog inuch when thefeuchar does not stay long snowgh ih place 
‘ “ ee the results of th 

The Nature and Work of Plants......... Macbougai “ “ -85 | his work to day as he did it esterday, last month, last ear nd rut, doing 

The Nervous System of the -80 | dist plan of itinerating ministers, with all its disad- ii “must move two 1 

Helps in the Use of Good English. & 1.00 | vantages. Ifa man’s sermons are all in a barrel he teacher has remarkable power rowth 

A New French Course........ B . 8 -, Philadelphia. —— | Simtlation, he will repeat himself more and more as he stays longer in a place. The cases are seas r hace Q 

American Book Company, 1,00 any less than two years in bis first place, or morethan five. Look the ground over for yourserf. q 

avait penter , : “ .60 or you to move, write to us, Even if there is leeway of a year or two, you had better write & uf 

Prose Pyle, “ “49 | BOW, for we canuot predict just when the right place will come. And if you register, it in the SP I 

selec and. (Ed,] Henry Holt & Co., New York. —— T 

Rosai Lodge. Cassell & New Work 10 ME SOBOOL BULLETIN 0. W. V. 

Dahn’s Sigwalt and Sigridh ............. Schmidt. [Ed.] D. 

The and Main Street Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston. .15 Eastern Branch: Pha in 1884. filed, 4,900. Seeks 
Brown. Tha: re who are ambitious for adva 

The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns.. Chalmers. io 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. | those without positions. 

Historical ae from Shakespeare... ...... Quiller- Couch. “ “ “ “ 1.50 

‘Thomas Paine Biographies.]...............+ Sedgwick The Albert use Auencire appreciate the Central 

The Undoing of John Howard Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.¥. ant Music 

By the Marshes of Roberts Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. Teachers “hearsay”’ information. Our Atteenth year boo Mall 

ddress J. ALBERT, Manager, cago 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. FLORIDA PENCIL CEDAR. 
— B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
Via Crucis” has just run into its elev- | Florida still holds the palm for pencil | 7’R@OCHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Av 
enth edition, i. e., its seventieth thousand, | cedar. Its superb quality still holds out, AGEWCY. ng np hath 
but its quantity is slowly disappearing best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


too, seems 
steadily to maintain its popularity. Its 
twenty-fifth edition has just been issued 


by the Macmillan Company. It is in its 
three hundred and thirtieth thousand. 


The New York Critic has started an in- 
teresting means of gauging popular taste 
by printing lists of those books most in 
demand at the great libraries of the United 
States. In seven reports out of twelve 


given in this month’s list the popular 
novel of the month is “Richard Carvel.” 
In spite of its extraordinary circulation 
another edition of twenty thousand cop:es 
is announced this week. This puts it in 
its three hundred and thirtieth thousand. 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND STATES? 


The Best Route to Travel 
Is From Boston to Norfolk, Va. 
BY THE 


Merchants and Miners’ Steamers. 


The most elegantly fitted boats, finest state- 
rooms, and best meals, The rate, including 
meals and staterooms, is less than you can 
travel by rail, and you get rid of the dust and 
changing cars. 

If you want to go South beyond Norfolk, to 
Southern Pines and Pinebluff, the Winter 
Health Resorts, or to Vaughan, N. C., the 
Pennsylvania Colony headquarters, Peachland, 
N. C., the New England Colony, Statham, Ga., 
the Ohio Colony and headquarters of the 
Union Veterans’ Southern settlements, you 
can connect with the Seaboard Air Line. For 
information as to rates of travel address W. 
P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For information as to farming or mineral 
lands, water powers, manufacturing sites, or 
winter resorts, rates of board, rent of cottages, 
&e., address JOHN PATRICK, Chief Indus- 
trial Agent, 8S. A. L., Pinebluff, North Cai olina. 


Dixon’s “American Graphite” Penciis are 
the only ones that are still made of 
Florida cedar, and soon even the Dixon 
people will have to seek other fields. John 
A. Walker, the vice-president and general 
manager of the Dixon Company, has just 
returned from his annual visit to the 
mammoth plant of the Dixon Company, 
and this is his outlook. 

To go to the Dixon cedar mill on his 
annual visit took Mr. Walker eighty-four 
hours of car riding there and back to ob- 
tain twenty-four hours’ conference with 
Clifford E. Herrick, the Dixon cedar 
“boss.”” Still Dixon says, from the cedar 
wood standpoint, “Florida forever.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 


At this season of the year a good many 
people are wanting to know where to go 
to escape the severe winter weather. The 
climate of North Carolina is particularly 
pleasant during the winter months. 


not so warm as the climate of Florida, 
and yet it offers relief from the severe 
weather of this locality. Southern Pines, 
N. C., is a newly-founded village, where 
hundreds of Northern people are sojourn- 
ing. We advise the reader to take a run 
down to that locality and see what it is 
like during the winter months. The rail- 
way fares cost but little, and Piney Woods 
inn, thé new, big hotel, an elegant 
hostelry, will care for you at moderate 
rates. 


e At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 

Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. r 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

2d St. De 


e to and from t free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. . 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wamted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTOY, °~@ Washington 8t., 
Recommends wachers. Our recommend 


superior 
ations have weight with school officials. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF KLIABLE 
American and Forei n Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, an 


ts, 
families. 


It is 


introduces to Col 
Schools, and Families 
and Governesses, ‘01 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENC 


and FOR 


Mrs. M. J. . 


da good schools to parents. on or address 


- 23 Urion Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 
SO Bromfield St. . . Boston, Mass. 


COWBINED MANAGEMENT 


’ 
CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agenc . 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. P. V. HUYSSOON 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. of Fiat. 3 E.14th St. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies | 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


hicago. King est, Toron ti Minn 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott bide, dan Francisco. 525 Stimson Los 
TH C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
BRID FA GENGIE con Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


PECI A LISTS with goes general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 

States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,100 positions filled. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute W orkers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very ful b 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ttt Home Teachers’ Agency, 


352 Washington Street, Boston, 
places expert teachers without annoyance to employers. 


UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE PROFESSORS WANTED 


By the CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbus, Ohio, 
Last month direct application was made to us for three more University Professors than we could supply. 
Salaries, $2,000 and upwards. We also need more High School and Primary teachers. 
Correspondence invited. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


UNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


Teachers Wanted TEACHERS BUREAU 


Advises parents about — PRATT, Manehes. 
Teachers with N. ROBERTSON, Prop. 

ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


and should 
r 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND ii w. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & C0. 
SUPPLIES 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
, in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Twentieth Century 


Plant Relations. 


A First Book of Botany. By Jonn M. Courter, A. M., Ph. D., 
Head Professor of Botany in the University of Chicago. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 


“ Plant Relations” is the first part of the botanical section of Biology, | 


and, as its title indicates, treats what might be termed the human interests 
of plant life, the conditions under which plants grow, their means of adapta- 
tion to environments, how they protect themselves from enemies of various 
kinds in their struggle for existence, their habits individually and in family 
groups, and their relations to other forms of life, — all of which constitute 
the economic and sociological phases of plant study. Its purpose is quite 
distinct from the analytical study of plants, their definitions and nomen- 
clature, which are taken up in the second book. A guide for teachers 
accompanies it, 


Plant Structures. 


A Second Book of Botany. By Joun M. Courter, A.M., Ph. D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.20. i 

This volume, as its title implies, treats of the structural and morphologi- 
cal features of plant life and plant growth. It is intended to follow “ Plant 
Relations,” by the same author, but may precede this book, and either may 
be used indepzndently for a half year's work in botanical study. ‘ Plant 
Structures” is not intended for a laboratory guide, but to be used in con- 
‘nection with laboratory work. The illustrations in this volume, as in 
“ Plant Relations,” constitute one of its marked features, and will add much 
to its attractiveness and usefulness. ; 

This book is also accompanied by a teacher’s guide. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


VERY TEACHER should know THE PRANG 


The most beautiful reproductions of standard pictures yet made for class 
study. One hundred subjects; priee, 5 cents each. Invaluable in con- 
nection with the work in drawing Can be supplied mounted or unmounted 
or in neat passe-partout frames. Liberal discount when ordered in quantity. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO) 


BRADLEY 
WATER COLORS. 


We make Water Colors in great variety, and we ask you to trythem. The Standard Colors are made 
in imitation of the Spectrum Standards, to complete our system of Color Instruction. 
Standard Water Colors, dry, in cakes, eight | Water Colors, four large cakes in a box — 

cakes In a box — six Standards and two Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray — per box ..20 cts. 
...-25 ets.| Standard Mixing Palette, with seven com- 


(rrays — per box ....... 


Standard Water Colors, semi-mest, in pans, partments for paints and two for mix- 
eight pans in a box, same colors as above, } ing, per dozen.. .......60 cts.; postage, 25 cts 
Per DOX sees 35 ete, | Little Artists’ Complete Outht—a mixing 
Standard Water Colors, moist, in tubes, palette with its seven pans filled witn 


made in the six Standards and three semi- moist colors, with a good brush 
Grays, per tube BO C86. | with handle, each....... 15 cts.; postage, 3 
Water Cups, per dozen ......... 60 cts.; postage, 13 cts. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of ail grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemi 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C, 


on 
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New Books. 


Alexander the Great. 


The Merging of East and West in 

Universal History. By BENJAMIN IDE 

WHEELER, President of the University 

of California. Mo. 26 in the Heroes of 

the Nations. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

President Wheeler bas written a picturesque and 

interesting life of Alexander, not only of historic 

interest, but also of dramatic interest. As 4 serial 


in The Century Magazine the work attracted con- 
siderable attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 


A Book of Whales. 


By F. E. Bepparp. Wo. 7 tn the Sct- 
ence Series. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 


$2.00. 

This book, the first to be entirely devoted te the 
subject of Whales, is so written by the author that 
it is of popular interest as well as of scientific 
interest. 


North American 
Forests and Forestry 


Their Relations to the National Life of 
the American People. By EkNEsT 
BRUNCKEN, Secretary of the late For- 
estry Commission of Wisconsin. 8vo, 


$2.00. 

Those readers who are interested in American 
forestry Will find in this book a philosophical and 
historical view of the subject presented in an at- 
tractive manner. 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMP ANY e New Yorke 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


+--+ Boston, Mass. 


y's{tor HOUL 


Tote PARIS EXPOSITION 


Pitman’s Vade Mecum of French Colloquial Conversation. 


Acareful selection of every-day a inconstant use, 
with Vocabularies, Tables, and the exact Pronunciation 
ofevery Word. An Easy Method of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of French, sufficient for all purposes for Tourists 
or Business Men on a trip to Paris. 

“The traveler who knows ‘little Latin and lees French’ will 
Jind it a constant convenience *’—Am.Sec 1001 Board Journal. 

CLOTH, 91 PAGES. PRICE, 35 cts., POSTPAID. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, 4c. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Books I1., 111, 1V., V., VL, VIL, VIL 

A Separate Rook Sor The Most Economical 
each School Year. | System forSchool Supply 
“Nichols’s Series of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 
has been adopted as a text-book in our schools, and we 
find it very satisfactory. The series is we)! graded, and 
the problems are carefully Dr. THOMAS 
M BALLiET, Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, 
Boston — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


BLINDNESS 


PREVENTED AND 


Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 


Send for Free Descriptive Pamph 
of Cures, 


F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 


196-200 Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass. 


Cornell University, 


SUMMER SESSION, 
July 5 to August 16, 1900. 


Fifty-two Professors and Instructors give a 
total of eighty-three courses in the following 
named subjects : 

Ancient and Modern English Litera- 
ture, Science and Art of Education, Psychology, 
Ethics, History, Political and Social Science, Math- 
ematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology and 
Physiography, Geography, Physiology, Drawing and 
Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, Shop-work 
in the Mechanic Arts, and Nature Study. 

The instruction is suited to High School and other 
teachers, and to Profeseors, graduates, and under- 
graduates of Colleges. 

.Matriculated students of the University, whether 
graduate or undergraduate, may receive credit to 
the extent of ten University hours. Others receive 
certiticates of attendance and of work satisfacto- 


rily done, 


A single tuition fe of $25 for the entire 
Summer Session is charged. 
Ithaca summer temperature is but little higher 


than that experienced at Saranac Lake and e 
George. 


For full announcement and book of views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
CORNELL UNIVERSI'TY, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and English Booksellers, 
128 Tremont St, (2d door North of Winter St.), BOSTON. 


@98989088 
School Books 
©)in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 


girl in the remotes< hamlet, or an ) 
teacher © 


or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of add ( 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


©©OOOO@ 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
*? Open to both sexes. Address the Regie trar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
mpae ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments, For circulars apply to 
Mias JuLiA CRANR. Director. Potsdam. N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G H Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BriIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A. M, 


[TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BEOKWITS. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MaS8s. 
For both sexes. 

For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. Tuompson, Principal. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERIOA. 


Has a thorough and 8 
practical work in every department. 

&@™ Spring Term opens March 7. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
tematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
mdering, and the principles of the Philosophy Of fe 
Chartered by th 2 


Expression. Scientific and 


State. 
Address for Illustrated Catalogue 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


The Student's Standard Dictionary. 


The most important of all recent reference publications. 
priced Standard Dictionary. 


Large 8vo. 
923 Pages. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Pull Leather, $4 net; Index, 60c. extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.60 net. 


It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, 
It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 


full-of-matter, moderate- 


and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations 


For specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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